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INTRODUCTION. 

Herbert Spencer, the celebrated English 
scientist and the founder of the system of 
Synthetic Philosophy, was bom in Derby, 
England, April 27th, 1820. Both his father 
and grandfather were teachers, and fond of 
the natural sciences. 

Herbert was the only surviving child, and 
he was in such delicate health that it was 
very doubtful if he would live to grow up. 
When very young, however, he displayed a 
fondness for making experiments and col- 
lections in natural history. His father had 
given considerable study to physical devel- 
opment, and the boy's early education was 
conducted in such a manner as seemed best 
suited to his weak constitution. He was 
not sent to school, but his father superin- 
tended his instruction at home. Doubtless, 
Spencer remembered much of his early 
training, and drew lessons from it in writ- 
ing his treatise on "Education.** This must 
especially be true of the peculiar manner, 
or, rather, peculiar at that time, in which 
the elder Spencer taught his son. He first 
made him familiar with the properties and 
laws of external objects before giving him 
textbooks. 

Later, young Spencer lived for several 
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years with his uncle, the Rev. Thomas 
Spencer, a man of much cultivation and 
very liberal opinions. During this time, the 
youth showed a decided inclination for me- 
chanics and mathematics. As, in his state 
of health, an outdoor life was most essen- 
tial, when Herbert was seventeen years of 
age, his father obtained a position for him 
in the employ of a civil engineer. 

Spencer followed this profession for eight 
years, during which time he published vari- 
ous papers in The Civil Engineers* and 
Architects' Journal. In 1842, he contrib- 
uted to The Noncomformist a series of let- 
ters on "The Proper Sphere of Govern- 
ment." These attracted so much attention 
that it decided him to adopt a literary 
career. They also show the early bent of 
his mind, and later he elaborated the ideas 
contained in them into his first important 
book, "Social Statics.'* 

From 1848 to 1852, he held an engage- 
ment on The Economist, He severed this 
connection to write for the Quarterly Re- 
view. In 1855, he published "The Prin- 
ciples of Psychology,'' a book of great origi- 
nality and one evincing the most profound 
thought. In this work he approached very 
closely to the theory of evolution, which 
Darwin, nearly five years later, so splen- 
didly developed. In fact, although the doc- 
trine of evolution is a very old one, and 
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can scarcely be said to be the discovery of 
either, Spencer was in several respects the 
precursor of Darwin. After the publica- 
tion of "The Origin of Species," Spencer, an 
evolutionist as he had been from the very 
beginning, was one of the first to adopt 
and utilize Darwin's novel and then unpop- 
ular theory with all the keenness and vigor 
of his remarkable intellect. 

Although "The Principles of Psychology'' 
did not attract any very remarkable atten- 
tion when it first came out, still, such men 
as Tyndall, Mill, Grote, and Huxley rec- 
ognized Spencer's power, and encouraged 
him to still greater work. In consequence 
of this encouragement, in i860, after the 
publication of a large number of essays 
on scientific and political subjects, Spencer 
prepared a prospectus of an extremely com- 
prehensive scheme of philosophy to which 
he gave the name of "Synthetic Philoso- 
phy.'* This work extended over a large 
number of years, and, beginning with the 
first principles of knowledge, traces the 
progress of evolution in life, mind, society, 
and morality. 

In this gigantic work, the theories are so 
closely interwoven and the deductions are 
so dependent one on the other, that it would 
be an impossible task in the limited space 
of this little volume to give extracts from 
all the books which would not appear dis- 
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jointed and be by themselves more or less 
difficult to understand. It has been thought 
best, therefore, to confine ourselves to a 
few of Spencer's productions, and it has 
been endeavored to select such passages 
from these as would give a clear idea of 
the trend of the great philosopher's 
thoughts, and the teachings he sought to in- 
culcate. For instance. The Biological, Psy- 
chological and Sociological Views of Con- 
duct, taken from "The Data of Ethics," 
show in a compact form a majority of the 
principles of ^'Synthetic Philosophy/' The 
two complete essays also are of value in the 
elucidation of Spencer's theories. 

The career of Herbert Spencer has cer- 
tainly been an extraordinary one. He de- 
voted to the task he had set before him all 
his time, strength, and resources. He 
would admit of no distraction from his 
work, and refused all academic honors that 
were proffered to him. In the summing 
up of his life and work, it has been justly 
sai^ of him that the sublimity of his con- 
ception, his grasp upon bewildering masses 
of fact, his strong and subtle analysis that 
reduced this mass to order, his persistent 
logic and his almost unexampled industry 
and perseverance make him one of the most 
commanding intellects of the world. 

Arthur D. Hall. 
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THE DATA OF ETHICS. 



THE BIOLOGICAL VIEW OF CONDUCT. 

The truth that the ideally moral man is 
one in whom the moving equilibrium is per- 
fect, or approaches nearest to perfection, 
becomes, when translated into physiological 
language, the truth that he is one in whom 
the functions of all kinds are duly fulfilled. 
Each function has some relation, direct or 
indirect, to the needs of life — ^the fact of 
its existence as a result of evolution being 
itself a proof that it has been entailed, im- 
mediately or remotely, by the adjustment 
of inner actions to outer actions. Conse- 
quently, non-fulfillment of it in normal pro- 
portion is non-fulfillment of a requisite to 
complete life. If there is defective dis- 
charge of the function, the organism ex- 
periences some detrimental result caused by 
the inadequacy. If the discharge is in ex- 
cess, there is entailed a reaction upon the 
other functions which in some way dimin- 
ishes their efficiencies. 

It is true that during full vigor, while the 

momentum of the organic actions is great, 

the disorder caused by moderate excess or 

defect of any one function soon disappears 
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— the balance is re-established. But it is 
none the less true that always some disorder 
results from excess or defect, that it influ- 
ences every function, bodily and mental, 
and that it constitutes a lowering of the 
life for the time being. 

Beyond the temporary falling short of 
complete life implied by undue or inade- 
quate discharge of a function, there is en- 
tailed, as an ultimate result, decreased 
length of life. If some function is habitu- 
ally performed in excess of the requirement 
or in defect of the requirement, and if, as 
a consequence, there is an often-repeated 
perturbation of the functions at large, there 
results some chronic derangement in the 
balance of the functions. Necessarily re- 
acting on the structures, and registering in 
them its accumulated effects, this derange- 
ment works a general deterioration; and 
when the vital energies begin to decline, the 
moving equilibrium, further from perfec- 
tion than it would else have been, is sooner 
overthrown — death is more or less prema- 
ture. 

Hence the moral man is one whose 
functions — many and varied in their kinds, 
as we have seen — are all discharged in de- 
grees duly adjusted to the conditions of ex- 
istence. 

Strange as the conclusion looks, it is nev- 
ertheless a conclusion to be here drawn, that 
4 
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The Biological View of Conduct. 

the performance of every function is, in a 
sense, a moral obligation. 

It is usually thought that morality re- 
quires us only to restrain such vital activities 
as, in our present state, are often pushed to 
excess, or such as conflict with average wel- 
fare, special or general ; but it also requires 
us to carry on these vital activities up to 
their normal limits. All the animal func- 
tions, in common with all the higher func- 
tions, have, as thus understood, their imper- 
ativeness. While recognizing the fact that 
in our state of transition, characterized by 
very imperfect adaptation of constitution to 
conditions, moral obligations of supreme 
kinds often necessitate conduct which is 
physically injurious, we must also recognize 
the fact that, considered apart from other 
effects, it is immoral so to treat the body as 
in any way to diminish the fullness of vigor 
of its vitality. 

Hence results one test of actions. There 
may in every case be put the questions: 
Does the action tend to maintenance of com- 
plete life for the time being? And does it 
tend to prolongation of life to its full ex- 
tent? To answer yes or no to either of 
these questions is implicitly to class the ac- 
tion as right or wrong in respect of its im- 
mediate bearings, whatever it may be in 
respect of its remote bearings. 

The seeming paradoxicalness of this 
5 
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statement results from the tendency, so diffi- 
cult of avoidance, to judge a conclusion 
which presupposes an ideal humanity by its 
applicability to humanity as now existing. 
The foregoing conclusion refers to that 
highest conduct in which, as we have seen, 
the evolution of conduct terminates — that 
conduct in which the making of all adjust- 
ments of acts to ends subserving complete 
individual life, together with all those sub- 
serving maintenance of offspring and prep- 
aration of them for maturity, not only con- 
sist with the making of like adjustments by 
others, but furthers it. And this conception 
of conduct in its ultimate form implies the 
conception of a nature having such conduct 
for its spontaneous outcome— the product of 
its normal activites. So understanding the 
matter, it becomes manifest that under such 
conditions, any falling short of function, as 
well as any excess of function, implies devi- 
ation from the best conduct or from per- 
fectly moral conduct. 

3|: 3|: 3|: :»c :»c 3): 3): 

Recognizing the evils caused by some 
kinds of conduct only, men at large, and 
moralists as exponents of their beliefs, ig- 
nore the suffering and death daily caused 
around them by disregard of that guidance 
which has established itself in the course of 
evolution. Led by the tacit assumption, 
common to pagan stoics and Christian as- 
6 
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cetics, that we are so diabolically organized 
that pleasures are injurious and pains bene- 
ficial, people on all sides yield examples of 
lives blasted by persisting in actions against 
which their sensations rebel. Here is one 
who, drenched to the skin and sitting in a 
cold wind, pooh-poohs his shiverings and 
gets rheumatic fever with subsequent heart 
disease, which makes worthless the short 
life remaining to him. Here is another 
who, disregarding painful feelings, works 
too soon after a debilitating illness, and es- 
tablishes disordered health that lasts for the 
rest of his days, and makes him useless to 
himself and others. Now the account is of 
a youth who, persisting in gymnastic . feats 
spite of scarcely bearable straining, bursts 
a blood-vessel, and, long laid on the shelf, 
is permanently aamaged ; while now it is of 
a man in middle life, who, pushing muscu- 
lar eflfort to painful excess, suddenly brings 
on hernia. In this family is a case of 
aphasia, spreading paralysis and death, 
caused by eating too little and doing too 
much; in that, softening of the brain has 
been brought on by ceaseless mental efforts 
against which the feelings hourly protested ; 
and in others less serious brain aflfections 
have been contracted by overstudy contin- 
ued regardless of discomfort and the crav- 
ings for fresh air and exercise. Even with- 
out accumulating special examples, the truth 
7 
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is forced on us by the visible traits of 
classes. The careworn man of business too 
long at his office, the cadaverous barrister 
poring half the night over his briefs, the 
feeble factory hands and unhealthy seam- 
stresses passing long hours in bad air, the 
ansemic, flat-chested schoolgirls bending over 
many lessons and forbidden boisterous play, 
no less than Sheffield grinders who die of 
suffocating dust, and peasants crippled with 
rheumatism due to exposure, show us the 
widespread miseries caused by persevering 
in actions repugnant to the sensations and 
neglecting actions which the sensations 
prompt. Nay, the evidence is still more ex- 
tensive and conspicuous. What are the 
puny, malformed children seen in poverty- 
stricken districts but children whose appe- 
tites for food and desires for warmth have 
not been adequately satisfied? What are 
populations stunted in growth and prema- 
turely aged, such as parts of France show 
us, but populations injured by work in ex- 
cess and food in defect — ^the one implying 
positive pain, the other negative pain? 
What is the implication of that greater mor- 
tality which occurs among people who are 
weakened by privations, unless it is that 
bodily miseries conduce to fatal illnesses? 
Or, once more, what must we infer from the 
frightful amount of disease and death suf- 
fered by armies in the field, fed on scanty 
8 
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and bad provisions, lying on damp ground, 
exposed to extremes of heat and cold, inad- 
equately sheltered from rain, and subject 
to exhausting efforts, unless it be the ter- 
rible mischiefs caused by continuously sub- 
jecting the body to treatment which the 
feelings protest against? 

It matters not to the argument whether 
the actions entailing such effects are volun- 
tary or involuntary. It matters not, from 
the biological point of view, whether the 
motives prompting them are high or low. 
The vital functions accept no apologies on 
the ground that neglect of them was un- 
avoidable, or that the reason for neglect was 
noble. The direct and indirect sufferings 
caused by nonconformity to the laws of life 
are the same whatever induces the noncon- 
formity, and cannot be omitted in any ra- 
tional estimate of conduct. If the purpose 
of ethical inquiry is to establish rules of 
right living, and if the rules of right living 
are those of which the total results, indi- 
vidual and general, direct and indirect, are 
most conducive to human happiness, then 
it is absurd to ignore the immediate results 
and recognize only the remote results. 

Here might be urged the necessity for 
preluding the study of moral science by the 
study of biological science. Here might be 
dwelt on the error men make in thinking 
they can understand those special phenom- 
9 
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ena of human life with which ethics deals, 
while paying little or no attention to the 
general phenomena of human life, and while 
utterly ignoring the phenomena of life at 
large. And doubtless there would be truth 
in the inference, that such acquaintance with 
the world of living things as discloses the 
part which pleasures and pains have played 
in organic evolution would help to rectify 
these one-sided conceptions of moralists. It 
cannot be held, however, that lack of this 
knowledge is the sole cause, or the main 
cause, of their one-sidedness. For facts of 
the kind above instanced, which, duly at- 
tended to, would prevent such distortions of 
moral theory, are facts which it needs no 
biological inquiries to learn, but which are 
daily thrust before the eyes of all. The 
truth is, rather, that the general conscious- 
ness is so possessed by sentiments and ideas 
at variance with the conclusions necessitated 
by familiar evidence, that the evidence gets 
no attention. These adverse sentiments and 
ideas have several roots. 

There is the theological root. From the 
worship of cannibal ancestors who delighted 
in witnessing tortures, there resulted the 
primitive conception of deities who were 
propitiated by the bearing of pains, and 
consequently angered by the receipt of 
pleasures. Through the religions of the 
semicivilized, in which this conception cf 
10 
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the divine nature remains conspicuous, it 
has persisted, in progressively modified 
forms, down to our own times, and still col- 
ors the beliefs both of those who adhere to 
the current creed and of those who nomi- 
nally reject it. There is another root in 
the primitive and still-surviving militancy. 
While social antagonisms continue to gen- 
erate war, which consists in endeavors to 
inflict pain and death while submitting to 
the risks of pain and death, and which 
necessarily involves great privations, it is 
needful that physical suffering, whether 
considered in itself or in the evils it be- 
queaths, should be thought little of, and that 
among pleasures recognized as most worthy 
should be those which victory brings. Nor 
does partially developed industrialism fail 
to furnish a root. With social evolution, 
which implies transition from the life of 
wandering hunters to the life of settled peo- 
ples engaged in labor, and which, therefore, 
entails activities widely unlike those to 
which the aboriginal constitution is adapted, 
there comes an under-exercise of faculties 
for which the social state affords no scope, 
and an overtaxing of faculties required for 
the social state — ^the one implying denial of 
certain pleasures, and the other submission 
to certain pains. ' Hence, along with that 
growth of population which makes the 
struggle for existence intense, bearing of 
11 
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pains and sacrifice of pleasures is daily ne- 
cessitated. 

Now, always and everywhere, there arises 
among men' a theory conforming to their 
practice. The savage nature, originating 
the conception of a savage deity, evolves a 
theory of supernatural control sufficiently 
stringent and cruel to influence his conduct. 
With submission to despotic government 
severe enough in its restraints to keep in 
order barbarous natures, there grows up a 
theory of divine right to rule and the duty 
of absolute submission. Where war is 
made the business of life by the existence 
of warlike neighbors, virtues which are re- 
quired for war come to be regarded as su- 
preme virtues ; while, contrariwise, when in- 
dustrialism has grown predominant, the vio- 
lence and the deception which warriors 
glory in come to be held criminal. In like 
manner, then, there arises a tolerable ad- 
justment of the actually accepted — not the 
nominally accepted — theory of right living 
to living as it is daily carried on. If the life 
is one that necessitates habitual denial of 
pleasures and bearings of pains, there grows 
up an answering ethical system under 
which the receipt of pleasures is tacitly dis- 
approved and the bearing of pains avowedly 
approved. The mischiefs entailed by pleas- 
ures in excess are dwelt on, while the bene- 
fits which normal pleasures bring are ig- 
12 
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nored, and the good results achieved by 
submission to pains are fully set forth, while 
the evils are overlooked. 

But while recognizing the desirableness 
of, and, indeed, the necessity for, systems 
of ethics adapted, like religious systems and 
political sywStems, to their respective times 
and places, we have here to regard the first 
as, like the others, transitional. We must 
infer that, like a purer creed and a better 
government, a truer ethics belongs to a 
more advanced social state. Led, a priori, 
to conclude that distortions must exist, we 
are enabled to recognize as such the dis- 
tortions we find — answering in nature, as 
these do, to expectation. And there is 
forced on us the truth that a scientific mor- 
ality arises only as fast as the one-sided con- 
ceptions adapted to transitory conditions are 
developed into both-sided conceptions. The 
science of right living has to take account 
of all consequences in so far as they affect 
happiness, personally or socially, directly or 
indirectly, and by as much as it ignores any 
class of consequences by so much does it 
fail to be science. 

Like the physical view, then, the biolog- 
ical view corresponds with the view gained 
by looking at conduct in general from the 
standpoint of evolution. 

That which was physically defined as a 
moving equilibrium, we define biologically 
13 
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as a balance of functions. The implication 
of such a balance is that the several func- 
tions in their kinds, amounts, and combina- 
tions, are adjusted to the several activities 
which maintain and constitute complete life ; 
and to be so adjusted is to have reached the 
goal toward which the evolution of conduct 
continually tends. 

Passing to the feelings which accompany 
the performance of functions, we see that of 
necessity, during the evolution of organic 
life, pleasures have become the concomi- 
tants of normal amounts of functions, while 
pains, positive and negative, have become 
the concomitants of excesses and defects of 
functions. And though in every species de- 
rangements of these relations are often 
caused by changes of conditions, they ever 
re-establish themselves, disappearance of the 
species being the alternative. 

Mankind, inheriting from creatures of 
lower kinds such adjustments between feel- 
ings and functions as concern fundamental 
bodily requirements, and daily forced by 
peremptory feelings to do the things which 
maintain life and avoid those which bring 
immediate death, has been subject to a 
change of conditions unusually great and 
involved. This has considerably deranged 
the guidance by sensations, and has de- 
ranged in a much greater degree the guid- 
ance by emotions. The result is that in 
14 
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many cases pleasures are not connected with 
actions which must be performed, nor pains 
with actions which must be avoided, but 
contrariwise. 

Several influences have conspired to make 
men ignore the well-working of these rela- 
tions between feelings and functions, and to 
observe whatever of ill-working is seen in 
them. Hence, while the evils which some 
pleasures entail are dilated upon, the bene- 
fits habitually accompanying receipt of 
pleasures are unnoticed; at the same time 
that the benefits achieved through certain 
pains are magnified, while the immense mis- 
chiefs which pains bring are made little of. 

The ethical theories characterized by these 
perversions are products of, and are ap- 
propriate to, the forms of social life which 
the imperfectly adapted constitutions of men 
produce. But with the progress of adapta- 
tion, bringing faculties and requirements 
into harmony, such incongruities of experi- 
ence, and consequent distortions of theory, 
must diminish; until, along with complete 
adjustment of humanity to the social state. 
wiU go recognition of the truths that actions 
are completely right only when, besides be 
ing conducive to future happiness, special 
and general, they are immediately pleas- 
urable, and that painfulness, not only ulti- 
mate but proximate, is the concomitant of 
actions which are wrong. 
15 
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So that, from the biological ^oint of view, 
ethical science becomes a specification of 
the conduct of associated men who are sev- 
erally so constituted that the various self- 
preserving activities, the activities required 
for rearing offspring, and those which social 
welfare demands, are fulfilled in the spon- 
taneous exercise of duly proportioned fac- 
ulties, each yielding when in action its 
quantum of pleasure ; and who are, by con- 
sequence, so constituted that excess or de- 
fect in any one of these actions brings its 
quantum of pain, immediate and remote. 

THE PSYCHOLOGICAL VIEW OF CONDUCT. 

The rudimentary psychical act, not yet 
differentiated from a physical act, implies 
an excitation and a motion. In a creature 
of low type the touch of food excites pre- 
hension. In a somewhat higher creature 
the odor from nutritive matter sets up mo- 
tion of the body toward the matter. And 
where rudimentary vision exists, sudden ob- 
scuration of light, implying the passage of, 
something large, causes convulsive muscu- 
lar movements which mostly carry the body 
away from the source of danger. In each 
of these cases we may distinguish four fac- 
tors. There is (a) that property of the 
external object which primarily affects the 
organism — the taste, smell, or opacity ; and, 
16 
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connected with such property there is in the 
external object that character (b) which 
renders seizure of it or escape from it ben- 
eficial. Within the organism there is (c) 
the impression or sensation which the prop- 
erty (a) produces, serving as stimulus; and 
there is, connected with it, the motor change 
(d), by which seizure or escape is effected. 
Now, psychology is chiefly concerned with 
the connection between the relation a b and 
the relation c d, under all those forms which 
they assume in the course of evolution. 
Each of the factors and each of the rela- 
tions grows more involved as organization 
advances. Instead of being single, the iden- 
tifying attribute a often becomes, in the 
environment of a superior animal, a cluster 
of attributes ; such as the size, form, colors, 
motions, displayed by a distant creature that 
is dangerous. The factor b, with which 
this combination of attributes is associated, 
becomes the congeries of characters, pow- 
ers, habits, which constitute it an enemy. 
Of the subjective factors, c becomes a com- 
plicated set of visual sensations co-ordin- 
ated with one another and with the ideas 
and feelings established by experience of 
such enemies, and constituting the motive 
to escape; while d becomes the intricate, 
and often prolonged, series of runs, leaps, 
doubles, dives, etc., made in eluding the 
enemy. In human life we find the same 
17 
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four outer and inner factors, still more mul- 
tiform and entangled in their compositions 
and connections. The entire assemblage of 
physical attributes, a, presented by an es- 
tate that is advertised for sale, passes enu- 
meration; and the assemblage of various 
utilities, b, going along with these attributes, 
is also beyond brief specification. The per- 
ceptions and ideas, likes and dislikes, c, set 
up by the aspect of the estate, and which, 
compounded and recompounded, Eventually 
form the motive for buying it, make a whole 
too large and complex for description ; and 
the transactions, legal, pecuniary, and other, 
gone through in making the purchase and 
taking possession, are scarcely less numer- 
ous and elaborate. Nor must we overlook 
the fact that as evolution progresses, not 
only do the factors increase in complexity, 
but also the relations among them. Origi- 
nally, a is directly and simply connected 
with b, while c is directly and simply con- 
nected with d. But eventually, the connec- 
tions between a and b and between c and d 
become very indirect and involved. On the 
one hand, as the first illustration shows 
us, sapidity and nutritiveness are closely 
bound together, as are also the stimulation 
caused by the one and the contraction which 
utilizes the other. But, as we see in the last 
illustration, the connection between the vis- 
ible traits of an estate and those characters 
18 
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which constitute its value is at once remote 
and complicated, while the transition from 
the purchaser's highly composite motive to 
the numerous actions of sensory and motor 
organs, severally intricate, which effect the 
purchase, is through an entangled plexus of 
thoughts and feelings constituting his de- 
cision. 

After this explanation will be appre- 
hended a truth otherwise set forth in the 
"Principles of Psychology." Mind consists 
of feelings and the relations among feelings. 
By composition of the relations and ideas of 
relations, intelligence arises. By composi- 
tion of the feelings and ideas of feelings, 
emotion arises. And, other things equal, 
the evolution of either is great in proportion 
as the composition is great. One of the 
necessary implications is that cognition be- 
comes higher in proportion as it is remoter 
from reflex action, while emotion becomes 
higher in proportion as it is remoter from 

sensation. 

i^ i^ i^ i^ i^ i^ i^ 

The essential truths to be carried with us 
respecting the three forms of e!xternal con- 
trol to which the social unit is subject are 
these : First, that they have evolved with the 
evolution of society, as means to social self- 
preservation, necessary under the condi- 
tions; and that, by implication, they are in 
the main congruous with one another. Sec- 
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ond, that the correlative internal restraints 
generated in the social unit are representa- 
tions of remote results which are incidental 
rather than necessary — a legal penalty, a 
supernatural punishment, a social reproba- 
tion. Third, that these results, simpler and 
more directly wrought by personal agen- 
cies, can be more vividly conceived than 
can the results which, in the course of 
things, actions naturally entail ; and the con- 
ceptions of them are therefore more potent 
over undeveloped minds. Fourth, that as 
with the restraints thus generated is always 
joined the thought of external coercion, 
there arises the notion of obligation, which 
so becomes habitually associated with the 
surrender of immediate special benefits for 
the sake of distant and general benefits. 
Fifth, that the moral control corresponds 
in large measure with the three controls 
thus originating, in respect of its injunc- 
tions, and corresponds, too, in the general 
nature of the mental processes producing 
conformity to those injunctions, but differs 
in their special nature. 

For now we are prepared to see that the 
restraints properly distinguished as moral 
are unlike these restraints out of which 
they evolve, and with which they are long 
confounded, in this — they refer not to the 
extrinsic effects of actions, but to their in- 
trinsic effects. The truly moral deterrent 
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from murder is not constituted by a repre- 
sentation of hanging as a consequence, or by 
a representation of tortures in hell as a con- 
sequence, or by a representation of the hor- 
ror and hatred excited in fellowmen, but by 
a representation of the necessary natural 
results — ^the infliction of death-agony on the 
victim, the destruction of all his possibilities 
of happiness, the entailed sufferings to his 
belongings. Neither the thought of im- 
prisonment, nor of divine anger, nor of so- 
cial disgrace is that which constitutes the 
moral check on theft, but the thought of in- 
jury to the person robbed, joined with a 
vague consciousness of the general evils 
caused by disregard of proprietary rights. 
Those who reprobate the adulterer on moral 
grounds have their minds filled, not with 
ideas of an action for damages, or of future 
punishment following the breach of a com- 
mandment, or of loss of reputation, but they 
are occupied with ideas of unhappiness en- 
tailed on the aggrieved wife or husband, the 
damaged lives of children, and the diffused 
mischiefs which go along with disregard 
of the marriage tie. Conversely, the man 
who is moved by a moral feeling to help 
another in difficulty does not picture to him- 
self any reward here or hereafter, but pic- 
tures only the better condition he is trying 
to bring about. One who is morally 
prompted to fight against a social evil has 
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neither material benefit nor popular ap- 
plause before his mind, but only the mis- 
chiefs he seeks to remove and the increased 
well-being which will follow their removal. 
Throughout, then, the moral motive differs 
from the motives it is associated with in 
this, that instead of being constituted by 
representations of incidental, collateral, non- 
necessary consequences of acts, it is con- 
stituted by representations of consequences 
which Ihe acts naturally produce. These 
representations are not all distinct, though 
some of such are usually present, but they 
form an assemblage of indistinct representa- 
tions accumulated by experience of the re~ 
suits of like acts in the life of the individual, 
superposed on a still more indistinct but 
voluminous consciousness due to the in- 
herited effects of such experiences in pro- 
genitors — forming a feeling that is at once 
massive and vague. 

And now we see why the moral feelings 
and correlative restraints have arisen later 
than the feelings and restraints that origi- 
nate from political, religious, and social 
authorities, and have so slowly, and even 
yet so incompletely, disentangled them- 
selves. For only by these lower feelings 
and restraints could be maintained the con- 
ditions under which the higher feelings and 
restraints evolve. It is thus alike with the 
self-regarding feelings and with the other- 
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regarding feelings. The pains which im- 
providence will bring, and the pleasures to 
be gained by storing up things for future 
use and by laboring to get such things, can 
be habitually contrasted in thought only as 
fast as settled social arrangements make ac- 
cumulation possible; and that there may 
arise such settled arrangements, fear of the 
seen ruler, of the unseen ruler, and of pub- 
lic opinion must come into play. Only after 
political, religious, and social restraints have 
produced a stable community can there be 
sufficient experience of the pains, positive 
and negative, sensational and emotional, 
which crimes of aggression cause, as to 
generate that moral aversion to them con- 
stituted by consciousness of their intrinsic- 
ally evil results. And more manifest still 
is it that such a moral sentiment as that of 
abstract equity, which is offended not only 
by material injuries done to men, but also 
by political arrangements that place them 
at a disadvantage, can evolve only after the 
social stage reached gives familiar experi- 
ence both of the pains flowing directly from 
injustices and also of those flowing indi- 
rectly from the class privileges which make 
injustices easy. 

That the feelings called moral have the 

nature and origin alleged is further shown 

by the fact that we associate the name with 

them in proportion to the degree in which 
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they have these characters — ^firstly, of being 
re-representative; secondly, of being con- 
cerned with indirect rather than with direct 
effects, and generally with remote rather 
than immediate; and, thirdly, of referring 
to effects that are mostly general rather than 
special. Thus, though we condemn one man 
for extravagance and approve the economy 
shown by another man, we do not class their 
acts as respectively vicious and virtuous: 
these words are too strong : the present and 
future results here differ too little in con- 
creteness and ideality to make the words 
fully applicable. Suppose, however, that 
the extravagance necessarily brings distress 
on wife and children — brings pains diffused 
over the lives of others as well as of self, 
and the viciousness of the extravagance be- 
comes clear. Suppose, further, that 
prompted by the wish to relieve his family 
from the misery he has brought on them, 
the spendthrift forges a bill or commits 
some other fraud. Though, estimated 
apart, we characterize his overruling emo- 
tion as moral, and make allowance for him 
in consideration of it, yet his action, taken 
as a whole, we condemn as immoral : we re- 
gard as of superior authority the feelings 
which respond to men's proprietary claims 
— feelings which are re-representative in a 
higher degree and refer to more remote 
diffused consequences. The difference, hab- 
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itually recognized, between the relative ele- 
vations of justive and generosity well illus- 
trates this truth. The motive causing a gen- 
erous act has reference to effects of a more 
concrete, special, and proximate kind than 
has the motive to do justice, which, beyond 
the proximate effects, usually themselves 
less concrete than those that generosity con- 
templates, includes a consciousness of the 
distant, involved, diffused effects of main- 
taining equitable relations. And justice we 
hold to be higher generosity. 

:|e }k :]( ^ 3tc :|c :|c 

Emerging as the moral motive does but 
slowly from amid the political, religious, 
and social motives, it long participates in 
that consciousness of subordination to some 
external agency which is joined with them, 
and only as it becomes distinct and predom- 
inant does it lose this associated conscious- 
ness — only then does the feeling of obliga- 
tion fade. 

This remark implies the tacit conclusion, 
which will be to most very startling, that 
the sense of duty or moral obligation is 
transitory, and will diminish as fast as mor- 
alization increases. Startling though it is, 
this conclusion may be satisfactorily de- 
fended. Even now progress toward the im- 
plied ultimate state is traceable. The ob- 
servation is not infrequent that persistence 
in performing a duty ends in making it a 
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pleasure; and this amounts to the admis- 
sion that while at first the motive con- 
tains an element of coercion, at last this ele- 
ment of coercion dies out, and the act is 
performed without any consciousness of 
being obliged to perform it. The contrast 
between the youth on whom diligence is en- 
joined and the man of business so absorbed 
in affairs that he cannot be induced to re- 
lax, shows us how the doing of work, origi- 
nally under the consciousness that it ought 
to be done, may eventually cease to have 
any such accompanying consciousness. 
Sometimes, indeed, the relation comes to 
bereversed, and the man of business per- 
sists in work from pure love of it when told 
that he ought not. Nor is it thus with self- 
garding feelings only. That the maintain- 
ing and protecting of wife by husband often 
result solely from feelings directly gratified 
by these actions, without any thought of 
mtist, and that the fostering of children by 
parents is in many cases made an absorbing 
occupation without any coercive feeling of 
ought, are obvious truths which show us 
that even now, with some of the funda- 
mental other-regarding duties, the sense of 
obligation has retreated into the background 
of the mind. And it is in some degree so 
with other-regarding duties of a higher 
kind. Conscientiousness has in many out- 
grown that stage in which the sense of a 
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compelling power is joined with rectitude 
of action. The truly honest man, here and 
there to be found, is not only without 
thought of legal, religious, or social com- 
pulsion, when he discharges an equitable 
claim on him, but he is without thought of 
self-compulsion. He does the right thing 
with a simple feeling of satisfaction in do- 
ing it, and is, indeed, impatient if anything 
• prevents him from having the satisfaction 
of doing it. 

Evidently, then, with complete adapta- 
tion to the social state, that element in the 
moral consciousness which is expressed by 
the word obligation will disappear. The 
higher actions required for the harmonious 
carrying on of life will be as much matters 
of course as are those lower actions which 
the simple desires prompt. In their proper 
times and places and proportions, the moral 
sentiments will guide men just as spontane- 
ously and adequately as now do the sensa- 
tions. And though, joined with their regu- 
lating influence when this is called for, will 
exist latent ideas of the evils which non- 
conformity would bring, these will occupy 
the mind no more than do ideas of the 
evils of starvation at the time when a 
healthy appetite is being satisfied by a meal. 
And this brings us to the psychological 
aspect of that conclusion which was reached 
under its biological aspect. The pleasures 
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and pains which the moral sentiments origi- 
nate will, like bodily pleasures and pains, 
become incentives and deterrents, so ad- 
justed in their strength to the needs that 
the moral conduct will be the natural con- 
duct. 



THE ^CIOLOGICAL VIEW OF CONDUCT. 

Not for the human race only, but for 
every race, there are laws of right living. 
Given its environment and its structure, and 
there is for each kind of creature a set of 
actions adapted in their kinds, amounts, and 
combinations, to secure the highest conser- 
vation its nature permits. The animal, like 
the man, has needs for food, warmth, activ- 
ity, rest, and so forth, which must be ful- 
filled in certain relative degrees to make its 
life whole. Maintenance of its race implies 
satisfaction of special desires, sexual and 
philo-progenitive, in due proportions. 
Hence there is a supposable formula for 
the activities of each species, which, could it 
be drawn out, would constitute a system of 
morality for that species. But such a sys- 
tem of morality would have little or no ref- 
erence to the welfare of others than self and 
offspring. Indifferent to individuals of its 
own kind, as an inferior creature is, and 
habitually hostile to individuals of other 
kinds, the formula for its life could take 
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no cognizance of the lives of those with 
which it came in contact; or, rather, such 
formula would imply that maintenance of 
its life was at variance with maintenance of 
their Hves. 

But on ascending from beings of lower 
kinds to the highest kind of being, man, or, 
more strictly, on ascending from man in his 
presocial stage to man in Ijis social stage-, 
the formula has to include an additional 
factor. Though not peculiar to human life 
under its developed form, the presence of 
this factor is still, in the highest degree, 
characteristic of it. Though there are in- 
ferior species displaying considerable de- 
grees of sociality, and though the formulae 
for the complete lives would have to take 
account of the relations arising from union, 
yet our own species is, on the whole, to be 
distinguished as having a formula for com- 
plete life which specially recognizes the re- 
lations of each individual to others, in pres- 
ence of whom, and in co-operation with 
whom, he has to live. 

This additional factor in the problem of 
complete living is, indeed, so important that 
the necessitated modifications of conduct 
have come to form a chief part of the code 
of conduct. Because the inherited desires 
which directly refer to the maintenance of 
individual life are fairly adjusted to the re- 
quirements, there has been no need to insist 
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on that conformity to them which furthers 
self-conservation. Conversely, because 
these desires prompt activities that often 
conflict with the activities of others, and be- 
cause the sentiments responding to others' 
claims are relatively weak, moral codes em- 
phasize those restraints on conduct which 
the presence of fellowmen entails. 

From the sociological point of view, then, 
ethics becomes nothing else than a definite 
account of the forms of conduct that are 
fitted to the associated state, in such wise 
that the lives of each and all may be the 
greatest possible, alike in length and 
breadth. 

But here we are met by a fact which for- 
bids us thus to put in the foreground the 
welfares of citizens, individually consid- 
ered, and requires us to put in the fore- 
ground the welfare of the society as a 
whole. The life of the social organism 
must, as an end, rank above the lives of its 
units. These two ends are not harmonious 
at the outset, and though the tendency is 
toward harmonization of them, they are still 
partially conflicting. 

As fast as the social state establishes it- 
self, the preservation of the society becomes 
a means of preserving its units. Living to- 
gether arose because, on the average, it. 
proved more advantageous to each than liv- 
ing apart ; and this implies that maintenance 
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of combination is maintenance of the condi- 
tions to more satisfactory living than the 
combined persons would otherwise have. 
Hence social self-preservation becomes a 
proximate aim, taking precedence of the ulti- 
mate aim, individual self-preservation. 

This subordination of personal to social 
welfare is, however, contingent; it depends 
on the presence of antagonistic societies. 
So long as the existence of a community is 
endangered by the actions of communities 
around, it must remain true that the inter- 
ests of individuals must be sacrificed to the 
interests of the community, as far as is 
needful for the community's salvation. But, 
if this is manifest, it is by implication mani- 
fest that when social antagonisms cease, 
this need for sacrifice of private claims to 
public claims ceases also; or, rather, there 
cease to be any public claims at variance 
with private claims. All along, furtherance 
of individual lives has been the ultimate 
end ; and if this ultimate end has been post- 
poned to the proximate end of preserving 
the community's life, it has been so only be- 
cause this proximate end was instrumental 
to the ultimate end. When the aggregate 
is no longer in danger, the final object of 
pursuit, the welfare of the units, no longer 
needing to be postponed, becomes the im- 
mediate object of pursuit. 

Consequently, unlike sets of conclusions 
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respecting human conduct emerge, accord- 
ing as we are concerned with a state of 
habitual or occasional war, or are con- 
cerned with a state of permanent and gen- 
eral peace. 

:|c He ^ He sK ^ sK 

The fundamental principles of organiza- 
tion are the same for an individual organism 
and for a social organism, because both con- 
sist of mutually dependent parts. In the 
one case as in the other, the assumption of 
unlike activities by the component mem- 
bers is possible only on condition that they 
severally benefit in due degrees by one an- 
other's activities. That we may the better 
see what are the implications in respect of 
social structures, let us first note the impli- 
cations in respect of individual structures. 

The welfare of a living body implies an 
approximate equilibrium between waste and 
repair. If the activities involve an expendi- 
ture not made good by nutrition, dwindling 
follows. If the tissues are enabled to take 
up from the blood enriched by food fit sub- 
stances enough to replace those used up in 
efforts made, the weight may be maintained. 
And if the gain exceeds the loss, growth re- 
sults. That which is true of the whole in its 
relations to the external world, is no less 
true of the parts in their relations to one an- 
other. Each organ, like the entire organ- 
ism, is wasted by performing its function, 
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and has to restore itself from the materials 
brought to it. If the quantity of materials 
furnished by the joint agency of the other 
organs is deficient, the particular organ 
dwindles. If they are sufficient, it can 
maintain its integrity. If they are in ex- 
cess, it is enabled to increase. To say that 
this arrangement constitutes the physiologi- 
cal contract is to use a metaphor which, 
though not true in aspect is true in es- 
sence. For the relations of structures are 
actually such that, by the help of a central 
regulative system, each organ is supplied 
with blood in proportion to the work it 
does. Well-developed animals are so con- 
stituted that each muscle or viscus, when 
called into action, sends to the vasomotor 
centers, through certain nerve fibers, an 
impulse caused by its action, whereupon, 
through other nerve fibers, there comes an 
impulse causing dilatation of its hlood ves- 
sels. That is to say, all other parts of the 
organism when they jointly require it to 
labor forthwith begin to pay it in blood. 
During the ordinary state of physiological 
equilibrium, the loss and gain balance, and 
the organ does not sensibly change. If the 
amount of its function is increased within 
such moderate limits that the local blood 
vessels can bring adequately increased sup- 
plies, the organ grows: beyond replacing 
its losses by its gains, it makes a profit on 
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its extra transactions, so being enabled by 
extra structures to meet extra demands. 
But if the demands made on it become so 
great that the supply of materials cannot 
keep pace with the expenditure, either be- 
cause the local blood vessels are not large 
enough or for any other reason, then the 
organ begins to decrease from excess of 
waste over repair; there sets in what is 
known as atrophy. Now, since each of th§ 
organs has thus to be paid in nutriment for 
its services by the rest, it follows that the 
due balancing of their respective claims and 
payments is requisite directly for the welfare 
of each organ, and indirectly for the welfare 
of the organism. For in a whole formed 
of mutually dependent parts, anything 
which presents due performance of its duty 
by one part reacts injuriously on all the 
parts. 

With change of terms these statements 
and inferences hold of a society. That 
social division of labor which parallels in so 
many other respects the physiological divi- 
sion of labor parallels it in this respect also. 
Each order of functionaries and each group 
of producers, severally performing some 
action or making some article not for direct 
satisfaction of their own needs but for satis- 
faction of the needs of fellow-citizens in 
general, otherwise occupied, can continue 
to do this only so long as the expenditures 
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of effort and returns of profit are approxi- 
mately equivalent. Social organs, like indi- 
vidual organs, remain stationary if there 
come to them normal proportions of the 
commodities produced by the society as a 
whole. If because the demands made on an 
industry or profession are unusually great, 
those engaged in it make excessive profits, 
more, citizens flock to it, and the social 
structure constituted by its members grows, 
while decrease of the demands, and there- 
fore of the profits, either leads its members 
to choose other careers or stops the acces- 
sions needful to replace those who die, and 
the structure dwindles. Thus is maintained 
that proportion among the powers of the 
component parts which is most conducive to 
the welfare of the whole. 

And now mark that thQ primary condi- 
tion to achievement of this result is ful- 
fillment of contract. If from the members 
of any part payment is frequently withheld, 
or falls short of the promised amount, then, 
through ruin of some and abandonment of 
the occupation by others, the part dimin- 
ishes; and if it was before not more than 
competent to its duty, it now becomes in- 
competent, and the society suffers. Or, if 
social needs throw on some part great in- 
criease of function, and the members of it 
are enabled to get for their services un- 
usually high prices, fulfillment of the agree- 
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ments to give them these high prices is the 
only way of drawing to the part such addi- 
tional number of members as will make it 
equal to the augmented demands. For citi- 
zens will not come to it if they find the high 
prices agreed upon are not paid. 

Briefly, then, the universal basis of co- 
operation is the proportioning of benefits 
received to services rendered. Without 
this there can be no physiological division 
of labor ; without this there can be no socio- 
logical division of labor. And since division 
of labor, physiological or sociological, 
profits the whole and each part, it results 
that on maintenance of the arrangements 
necessary to it depend both special and gen- 
eral welfare. In a society such arrange- 
ments are maintained only if bargains, overt 
or tacit, are carried out. So that beyond 
the primary requirement to harmonious co- 
existence in a society, that its units shall 
not directly aggress on one another, there 
comes this secondary requirement, that they 
shall not indirectly aggress by breaking 
agreements. 

But now we have to recognize the fact 
that complete fulfillment of these conditions, 
original and derived, is not enough. Social 
co-operation may be such that no one is im- 
peded in the obtainment of the normal re- 
turn for effort, but contrariwise is aided by 
equitable exchange of services, and yet, 
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much may remain to be achieved. There is 
a theoretically possible form of society, 
purely industrial in its activities, which, 
though approaching nearer to the moral 
ideal in its code of conduct than any society 
not purely industrial, does not fully reach it. 
For which industrialism requires the life of 
each citizen to be such that it may be car- 
ried on without direct or indirect aggres- 
sion on other citizens, it does not require his 
life to be such that it shall directly further 
the lives of other citizens. It is not a neces- 
sary implication of industrialism, as thus 
far defined, that each, beyond the benefits 
given and received by exchange of services, 
shall give and receive other benefits. A so- 
ciety is conceivable formed of men leading 
perfectly inoffensive lives, scrupulously ful- 
filling their contracts, and efficiently rearing 
their offspring, who yet, yielding to one 
another no advantages beyond those agreed 
upon, fall short of that highest degree of life 
which the gratuitous rendering of services 
makes possible. Daily experiences prove 
that every one would suffer many evils and 
lose many goods, did none give him unpaid 
assistance. The life of each would be more 
or less damaged had he to meet all con- 
tingencies single-handed. Further, if no 
one did for his fellows anything more than 
was required by strict performance of con- 
tract, private interests would suffer from 
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the absence of attention to public interests. 
The Hmit of evolution of conduct is conse- 
quently not reached until, beyond avoidance 
of direct and indirect injuries to others, 
there are spontaneous efforts to further the 
welfare of others. 

It may be shown that the form of nature 
which thus to justice adds beneficence is 
one which adaptation to the social state pro- 
duces. The social man ha^not reached that 
harmonization of constitution with condi- 
tions forming the limit of evolution, so long 
as there remains space for the growth of 
faculties which, by their exercise, bring 
positive benefit to others and satisfaction 
to self. If the presence of fellowmen, 
while putting certain limits to each man's 
sphere of activity, opens certain other 
spheres of activity in which feelings, while 
achieving their gratifications, do not dimin- 
ish, but add to the gratifications of others, 
then such spheres will inevitably be occu- 
pied. Recognition of this truth does not, 
however, call on us to qualify greatly that 
conception of the industrial state above set 
forth, since sympathy is the root of both 
justice and beneficence. 

Thus the sociological view of ethics sup- 
plements the physical, the biolocrical, and the 
psychological views, by disclosing those 
conditions under which only associated ac- 
tivities can be so carried on that the com- 
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plete living of each consists with and con- 
duces to the complete living of all. 

At first the welfare of social groups, 
habitually in antagonism with other such 
groups, takes precedence of individual wel- 
fare, and the rules of conduct which are 
authoritative for the time being involve in- 
completeness of individual life that the gen- 
eral life may be maintained. At the same 
time the rules have to enforce the claims of 
individual life as far as may be, since on 
the welfare of the units the welfare of the 
aggregate largely depends. 

In proportion as societies endanger one 
another less, the need of subordinating indi- 
vidual lives to the general life decreases; 
and with approach to a peaceful state, the 
general life, having from the beginning had 
furtherance of individual lives as its ulti- 
mate purpose, comes to have this as its 
proximate purpose. 

During the transitional stages there are 
necessitated successive compromises be- 
tween the moral code which asserts the 
claims of the society versus those of the in- 
dividual, and the moral code which asserts 
the claims of the individual versus those of. 
the society. And evidently each such com- 
promise, though for the time being authori- 
tative, admits of no consistent or definite ex- 
pression. 

But gradually as war declines — ^g^adually 
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as the compulsory co-operation needful in 
dealing with external enemies becomes un- 
necessary, and leaves behind the voluntary 
co-operation which effectually achieves in- 
ternal sustentation, there grows increas- 
ingly clear the code of conduct which volun- 
tary co-operation implies. And this final 
permanent code alone admits of being defi- 
nitely formulated, and so constituting ethics 
as a science in contrast with empirical 
ethics. 

The leading traits of a code under which 
complete living through voluntary co-opera- 
tion is secured may be simply stated. The 
fundamental requirement is that the life- 
sustaining actions of each shall severally 
bring him the amounts and kinds of ad- 
vantage naturally achieved by them; and 
this implies, firstly, that he shall suffer no di- 
rect aggressions on his person or property, 
and, secondly, that he shall suffer no indirect 
aggressions by breach of contract. Observ- 
ance of these negative conditions to volun- 
tary co-operation having facilitated life to 
the greatest extent by exchange of services 
under agreement, life is to be further facili- 
tated by exchange of services beyond agree- 
ment: the highest life being reached only 
when, besides helping to complete one an- 
other's lives by specified reciprocities of 
aid, men otherwise help to complete one an- 
another's lives. 
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HOW UNSELFISHNESS MAY GENERATE 
SELFISHNESS. 

Both directly and indirectly unselfish- 
ness, pushed to excess, generates selfish- 
ness. 

Consider first the immediate effects. 
That one man may yield up to another a 
gratification, it is needful that the other 
shall accept it; and where the gratification 
is of a kind to which their respective claims 
are equal, or which is no more required by 
the one than by the other, acceptance im- 
plies a readiness to get gratification at an- 
other's cost. The circumstances and needs 
of the two being alike, the transaction in- 
volves as much culture of egoism in the last 
as it involves culture of altruism in the first. 
It is true that not unfrequently difference 
between their means or difference between 
their appetites for a pleasure which the one 
has had often and the other rarely, divests 
the acceptance of this character; and it is 
true that in other cases the benefactor mani- 
festly takes so much pleasure in giving 
pleasure that the sacrifice is partial, and the 
reception of it not wholly selfish. But to 
see the effect above indicated we must ex- 
clude such inequalities, and consider what 
happens where wants are approximately 
alike and where the sacrifices, not recipro- 
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cated at intervals, are perpetually on one 
side. So restricting the inquiry all can 
name instances verifying the alleged result. 
Every one can remember circles in which 
the daily surrender of benefits by the gen- 
erous to the greedy has caused increase of 
greediness, until there has been produced an 
unscrupulous egoism intolerable to all 
around. There are obvious social effects 
of kindred nature. Most thinking people 
now recognize the demoralization caused by 
indiscriminate charity. They see how in the 
mendicant there is, besides destruction of 
the normal relation between labor expended 
and benefit obtained, a genesis of the ex- 
pectation that others shall minister to his 
needs, showing itself sometimes in the vent- 
ing of curses on those who refuse. 

Next consider the remote results. When 
the egoistic claims are so much subordi- 
nated to the altruistic as to produce physi- 
cal mischief, the tendency is toward a rela- 
tive decrease in the number of the altruistic, 
and therefore an increased predominance of 
the egoistic. Pushed to extremes, sacrifice 
of self for the benefit of others leads occa- 
sionally to death before the ordinary period 
of marriage; leads sometimes to abstention 
from marriage, as in sisters of charity ; leads 
sometimes to an ill-health or a loss of at- 
tractiveness which prevents marriage ; leads 
sometimes to non-acquirement of the pecu- 
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niary means needed for marriage; and in 
all these cases, therefore, the unusually al- 
truistic leave no descendants. Where the 
postponement of personal welfare to the 
welfare of others has not been carried so 
far as to prevent marriage, it yet not unfre- 
quently occurs that the physical degrada- 
tion resulting from years of self -neglect 
causes infertility, so that again the most 
altruistically-natured leave no like-natured 
posterity. And then in less marked and 
more numerous cases the resulting enfeeble- 
ment shows itself by the production of rela- 
tively weak offspring, of whom some die 
early, while the rest are less likely than 
usual to transmit the parental type to future 
generations. Inevitably, then, by this dying 
out of the especially unegoistic, there is pre- 
vented that desirable mitigation of egoism 
in the average nature which would else have 
taken place, buch disregard of self as 
brings down bodily vigor below the normal 
level eventually produces in the society a 
counterbalancing excess of regard for self. 

ABSOLUTELY AND RELATIVELY RIGHT 
ACTIONS. 

Among the best examples of absolutely 
right actions to be named are those arising 
where the nature and the requirement have 
been moulded to one another before social 
evolution began. Two will here suffice. 
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Consider the relation of a healthy mother 
to a healthy infant. Between the two there 
exists a mutual dependence which is a 
source of pleasure to both. In yielding its 
natural food to the child, the mother re- 
ceives gratification; and to the child there 
comes the satisfaction of appetite — a satis- 
faction which accompanies furtherance of 
life, growth, and increasing enjoyment. Let 
the relation be suspended, and on both sides 
there is suffering. The mother experiences 
both bodily pain and mental pain ; and the 
painful sensation borne by the child brings 
as its results physical mischief and some 
damage to the emotional nature. Thus the 
act is one that is to both exclusively pleasur- 
able, while abstention entails pain on both; 
and it is consequently of the kind we here 
call absolutely right. In the parental rela- 
tions of the father we are furnished with 
a kindred example. If he is well constituted 
in body and mind, his boy, eager for play, 
finds in him a sympathetic response; and 
their frolics, giving mutual pleasure, not 
only further the child's physical welfare but 
strengthen that bond of good feeling be- 
tween the two which makes subsequent 
guidance easier. And then if, repudiating 
the stupidities of early education as at pres- 
ent conceived and unhappily State enacted, 
he has rational ideas of mental develop- 
ment, and sees that the second-hand knowl- 
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edge gained through books should begin 
to supplement the first-hand knowledge 
gained by direct observation, only when a 
good stock of this has been acquired, he will, 
with active sympathy, aid in that exploration 
of the surrounding world which his boy pur- 
sues with delight; giving and receiving 
gratification from moment to moment, while 
furthering ultimate welfare. Here, again, 
are actions of a kind purely pleasurable 
alike in their immediate and remote effects 
— actions absolutely right. 

The intercourse of adults yields, for the 
reason assigned, relatively few cases that 
fall completely within the same category. 
In their transactions from hour to hour, 
more or less of deduction from pure grati- 
fication is caused on one or other side by im- 
perfect fitness to the requirements. The 
pleasures men gain by laboring in their vo- 
cations and receiving in one form or other 
returns for their services, usually have the 
drawback that the labors are in a consider- 
able degree displeasurable. Cases, however, 
do occur where the energies are so abundant 
that inaction is irksome; and where the 
daily work, not too great in duration, is of 
a kind appropriate to the nature ; and where, 
as a consequence, pleasure rather than pain 
is a concomitant. When services yielded by 
such a one are paid for by another similarly 
adapted to his occupation, the entire trans- 
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action is of the kind we are here consider- 
ing. Exchange under agreement between 
two so constituted, becomes a means of 
pleasure to both, with no set-off of pain. 
Bearing in mind the form of nature which 
social discipline is producing, as shown in 
the contrast between savage and civilized, 
the implication is that ultimately mien's ac- 
tivities at large will assume this character. 
Remembering that in the course of organic 
evolution, the means to enjoyment them- 
selves eventually become sources of enjoy- 
ment; and that there is no form of action 
which may not through the development 
of appropriate structures become pleasur- 
able; the inference must be that industrial 
activities carried on through voluntary co- 
operation, will in time acquire the character 
of absolute rightness as here conceived. Al- 
ready, indeed, something like such a state 
has been reached among certain of those 
who minister to our aesthetic gratifications. 
The artist of genius — poet, painter, or musi- 
cian — is one who obtains the means of liv- 
ing by acts that are directly pleasurable to 
him, while they yield, immediately or re- 
motely, pleasures to others. Once more, 
among absolutely right acts may be named 
certain of those which we class as benevo- 
lent. I say certain of them, because such 
benevolent acts as entail submission to pain, 
positive or negative, that others may receive 
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pleasure, are, by the definition, excluded. 
But there are benevolent acts of a kind 
yielding pleasure solely. Some one who has 
slipped is saved from falling by a bystander ; 
a hurt is prevented and satisfaction is felt 
by both. A pedestrian is choosing a dan- 
gerous route, or a fellow-passenger is about 
to alight at the wrong station, and warned 
against doing so, is saved from evil; each 
being, as a consequence, gratified. There 
is a misunderstanding between friends, and 
one who sees how it has arisen, explains; 
the result being agreeable to all. Services 
to those around in the small affairs of life, 
may be, and often are, of a kind which there 
is equal pleasure in giving and receiving. 
Indeed, the actions of developed altruism 
must habitually have this character. And 
so, in countless ways suggested by these 
few, men may add to one another's happi- 
ness without anywhere producing unhappi- 
ness — ways which are therefore absolutely 
right. 

In contrast with these consider the many 
actions which from hour to hour are gone 
through, now with an accompaniment of 
some pain to the actor and now bringing re- 
sults that are partially painful to others, but 
which nevertheless are imperative. As im- 
plied by antithesis with cases above referred 
to, the wearisomeness of productive labor as 
ordinarily pursued renders it in so far 
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wrong ; but then far greater suffering would 
result, both to the laborer and his family, 
and therefore far greater wrong would be 
done, were this wearisomeness not borne. 
Though the pains which the care of many 
children entail on a mother form a consid- 
erable set-off from the pleasures secured 
by them to her children and herself, yet the 
miseries, immediate and remote, which ne- 
glect would entail so far exceed them, that 
submission to such pains up to the limit of 
physical ability to bear them, becomes 
morally imperative as being the least wrong. 
A servant who fails to fulfill an agreement in 
respect of work, or who is perpetually 
breaking crockery, or who pilfers, may have 
to suffer pain from being discharged; but 
since the evils to be borne by all concerned 
if incapacity or misconduct is tolerated, not 
in one case only, but habitually, must be 
much greater, such infliction of pain is war- 
ranted as a means to preventing greater 
pain. Withdrawal of custom from a trades- 
man whose charges are too high, or whose 
commodities are inferior, or who gives 
short measure, or who is unpunctual, de- 
creases his welfare and perhaps injures his 
belongings; but as saving him from these 
evils would imply bearing the evils his con- 
duct causes, and as such regard for his well- 
being would imply disregard of the well- 
being of some more worthy or more effi- 
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cient tradesman to whom the custom would 
else go, and as, chiefly, general adoption of 
the implied course, having the effect that 
the inferior would not suffer from their in- 
feriority nor the superior gain of their su- 
periority, would produce universal misery, 
withdrawal is justified — the act is relatively 
right. 

ALTRUISTIC AND EGOISTIC PLEASURES. 

If, assuming the proper object of pursuit 
to be general happiness, we proceed ration- 
ally, we may ask in what different ways the 
aggregate, general happiness, may be com- 
posed, and must then ask what composition 
of it will yield the largest sum. 

Suppose that each citizen pursues his own 
happiness independently, not to the detri- . 
ment of others, but without active concern 
for others ; then their united happiness con- 
stitute a certain sum — a certain general hap- 
piness. Now suppose that each, instead of 
making his own happiness the object of 
pursuit, makes the happiness of others the 
object of pursuit; then, again, there results 
a certain sum of happiness. This sum must 
be less than, or equal to, or greater than, 
the first. If it is admitted that this sum 
is either less than the first or only equal to 
it, the altruistic course of action is con- 
fessedly either worse than, or no better than, 
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the egoistic. The assumption must be that 
the sum of happiness obtained is greater. 
Let us observe what is involved in this as- 
sumption. 

If each pursues exclusively the happiness 
of others, and if each is also a recipient of 
happiness (which he must be, for other- 
wise no aggregate happiness can be formed 
out of their individual happiness) ; then the 
implication is that each gains the happiness 
due to altruistic action exclusively, and that 
in each this is greater in amount than the 
egoistic happiness obtainable by him, if he 
devoted himself to pursuit of it. Leaving 
out of consideration for a moment these 
relative amounts of the two, let us note the 
conditions to the receipt of altruistic happi- 
ness by each. The sympathetic nature gets 
pleasure by giving pleasure ; and the propo- 
sition is that if the general happiness is the 
object of pursuit, each will be made happy 
by witnessing others' happiness. But what 
in such case constitutes the happiness of 
others? These others are also, by the hy- 
pothesis, pursuers and receivers of altruistic 
pleasure. The genesis of altruistic pleasure 
in each is to depend on the display of pleas- 
ures by others, which is again to depend on 
the display of pleasures by others, and so on 
perpetually. Where, then, is the pleasure 
to begin ? Obviously there must be egoistic 
pleasure somewhere before there can be the 
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altruistic pleasure caused by sympathy with 
it. Obviously, therefore, each must be 
egoistic in due amount, even if only with the 
view of giving others the possibility of 
being altruistic. So far from the sum of 
Tiappiness being made greater if all make 
greatest happiness the exclusive end, the 
sum disappears entirely. 

How absurd is the supposition that the 
happiness of all can be achieved without 
each pursuing his own happiness, will be 
best shown by a physical simile. Suppose 
a cluster af bodies, each of which generates 
heat, and each of which is, therefore, while 
a radiator of heat to those around, also a 
receiver of heat from them. Manifestly 
each will have a certain proper heat irre- 
spective of that which it gains from the 
rest, and each will have a certain heat 
gained from the rest irrespective of its 
proper heat. What will happen? So long 
as each of the bodies continues to be a gen- 
erator of heat, each continues to maintain 
a temperature partly derived from itself and 
partly derived from others. But if each 
ceases to generate heat for itself and de- 
pends on the heat radiated to it by the rest, 
the entire cluster becomes cold. Well, the 
self-generated heat stands for egoistic pleas- 
ure, the heat radiated and received stands 
for sympathetic pleasure, and the disap- 
pearance of all heat if each ceases to be an 
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originator of it corresponds to the disap- 
pearance of all pleasure if each ceases to 
originate it egoistically. 

A further conclusion may be drawn. Be- 
sides the implication that before altruistic 
pleasure can exist, egoistic pleasure must 
exist, and that if the rule of conduct is to 
be the same for all, each must be egoistic in 
due degree, there is the implication that, 
to achieve the greatest sum of happiness, 
each must be more egoistic than altruistic. 
For, speaking generally, sympathetic pleas- 
ures must ever continue less intense than the 
pleasures with which there is sympathy. 
Other things equal, ideal feelings cannot be 
as vivid as real feelings. It is true that 
those having strong imaginations may, es- 
pecially in cases where the affections are en- 
gaged, feel the moral pain if not the physi- 
cal pain of another as keenly as the actual 
sufferer of it, and may participate with like 
intensity in another's pleasure — sometimes 
even mentally representing the received 
pleasure as greater than it really is, and so 
getting reflex pleasure greater than the re- 
cipients' direct pleasure. Such cases, how- 
ever, and cases in which even, apart from 
exaltation of sympathy caused by attach- 
ment, there is a body of feeling sympatheti- 
cally aroused equal in amount to the original 
feeling, if not greater, are necessarily ex- 
ceptional. For in such cases the total con- 
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sciousness includes many other elements be- 
sides the mentally represented pleasure or 
pain — notably the luxury of pity and the 
luxury of goodness; and genesis of these 
can occur but occasionally; they could not 
be habitual concomitants of sympathetic 
pleasures if all pursued these from moment 
to moment. In estimating the possible to- 
tality of sympathetic pleasures, we must in- 
clude nothing beyond the representations of 
the pleasures others experience. And un- 
less it be asserted that we can have other's 
states of consciousness perpetually repro- 
duced in us more vividly than the kindred 
states of consciousness are aroused in our- 
selves by their proper personal causes, it 
must be admitted that the totality of altru- 
istic pleasures cannot become equal to the 
totality of egoistic pleasures. Hence, be- 
yond the truth that before there can be al- 
truistic pleasures there must be the egoistic 
pleasures from sympathy with which they 
arise, there is the truth that, to obtain the 
greatest sum of altruistic pleasures there 
must be a greater sum of egoistic pleasures. 

THE RELATIVITY OF PAINS. 

The painfulness of the feelings produced 

by forces which tend to destroy organic 

structures, wholly or in part, is, of course, 

common to all creatures capable of feeling. 
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We saw it to be inevitable that during evo- 
lution there must everywhere be established 
such connections between external actions 
and the modes of consciousness they cause, 
that the injurious ones are accompanied by 
disagreeable feelings and the beneficial ones 
by agreeable feelings. Consequently, pres- 
sures or strains which tear or bruise, and 
heats which burn or scald, being in all cases 
partially or wholly destructive, are in all 
cases painful. But even here the relativity 
of the feelings may in one sense be asserted. 
For the effect of a force of given quantity 
or intensity varies partly with the size and 
partly with the structure of the creature ex- 
posed to it. The weight which is scarcely 
felt by a large animal crushes a small one; 
the blow which breaks the limbs of a mouse 
produces little effect on a horse ; the weapon 
which lacerates a horse leaves a rhinoceros 
uninjured. And with these differences of 
injuriousness doubtless go differences of 
feeling. Merely glancing at the illustra- 
tions of this truth furnished by sentient 
beings in general, let us consider the illus- 
trations mankind furnish. 

Comparisons of robust laboring men with 
women or children show us that degrees 
of mechanical stress which the first bear 
with impunity produce on the others in- 
juries and accompanying pains. The blis- 
tering of a tender skin by an amount of 
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friction which does not even redden a coarse 
one, or the bursting of superficial blood- 
vessels, and consequent discoloration caused 
in a person of lax tissues by a blow which 
leaves in well-toned tissues no trace, will 
sufficiently exemplify this contrast. Not 
only, however, are the pains due to violent 
incident forces, relative to the characters 
or constitutional qualities of the parts di- 
rectly affected, but they are relative in 
equally marked ways, or even in more 
marked ways, to the characters of the nerv- 
ous structures. The common assumption is 
that equal bodily injuries excite equal pains. 
But this is a mistake. Pulling out a tooth 
or cutting off a limb gives to different per- 
sons widely different amounts of suffer- 
ing — not the endurance only, but the feel- 
ing to be endured varies greatly, and the 
variation largely depends on the degree of 
nervous development. This is well shown 
by the great insensibility of idiots — blows, 
cuts, and extremes of heat and cold being 
borne by them with indifference. The rela- 
tion thus shown in the most marked man- 
ner where the development of the central 
nervous system is abnormally low, is shown 
in a less marked manner where the devel- 
opment of the central nervous system is 
normally low — ^namely, among inferior 
races of men. Many travelers have com- 
mented on the strange callousness shown by 
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savages who have been mangled in battle 
or by accident; and surgeons in India say 
that wounds and operations are better borne 
by natives than by Europeans. Further, 
there comes the converse fact that among 
the higher types of men, larger brained and 
more sensitive to pain than the lower, the 
most sensitive are those whose nervous de- 
velopments, as shown by their mental pow- 
ers, are the highest — ^part of the evidence 
being the relative intolerance of disagree- 
able sensations common among men of 
geni'is, and the general irritability charac- 
teristic of them. 

That pain is relative not to structures 
only, but to their states as well, is also 
manifest — more manifest, indeed. The sen- 
sibility of an external part depends on its 
temperature. Cool it below a certain point 
and it becomes, as we say, numb ; and if by 
ether-spray it is made very cold, it may be 
cut without any feeling being produced. 
Conversely, heat the part so that its blood- 
vessels dilate, and the pain which any in- 
jury or irritation causes is greater than 
usual. How largely the production of pain 
depends on the condition of the part af- 
fected, we see in the extreme tenderness 
of an inflamed surface — a tenderness such 
that a slight touch causes shrinking, and 
such that rays from the fire which ordinarily 
would be indiflferent become intolerable. 
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Similarly with the special senses. A light 
which eyes that are in good order bear with- 
out disagreeable feeling, cannot be borne by 
inflamed eyes. And beyond the local state, 
the state of the system as a whole and the 
state of the nervous centers are both fac- 
tors, Those enfeebled by illness a^e dis- 
tressed by noises which those in health bear 
with equanimity; and men with over- 
wrought brains are irritated in unusual de- 
grees by annoyances, both physical and 
moral. Further, the temporary condition 
known as exhaustion enters into the rela- 
tion. Limbs overworn by prolonged exer- 
tion cannot without aching perform acts 
which would at other times cause no appre- 
ciable feeling. After reading continuously 
for very many hours, even strong eyes be- 
gin to smart. And noises that can be lis- 
tened to for a short time with indifference 
become, if there is no cessation, causes of 
suffering. 

So that though there is absoluteness in 
the relation between positive pains and ac- 
tions that are positively injurious, in so far 
that wherever there is sentiency it exists, 
yet even here partial relativity may be as- 
serted. For tjjiere is no fixed relation be- 
tween the acting force and the produced 
feeling. The amount of feeling varies with 
the size of the organism, with the character 
of its outer structures, with the character of 
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its nervous system, and also with the tem- 
porary states of the part affected, of the 
body at large, and of the nervous centers. 



THE RELATIVITY OF PLEASURES. 

It needs but a glance round at the various 
things which different creatures are 
prompted by their desires to eat and are 
gratified in eating — flesh for predaceous 
animals, grass for the herbivora, worms for 
the mole, flies for the swallow, seeds for the 
finch, honey for the bee, a decaying carcass 
for the maggot — to be reminded that the 
tastes for food are relative to the structures 
of the creatures. And this truth, made con- 
spicuous by a survey of animals in general, 
is forced on our attention even by a survey 
of different races of men. Here human 
flesh is abhorred, and there regarded as the 
greatest delicacy; in this country roots are 
allowed to putrefy before they are eaten, 
and in that the taint of decay produces dis- 
gust; the whale's blubber which one race 
devours with avidity, will in another by its 
very odor produce nausea. Nay, without 
looking abroad, we may, in the common 
saying that **one man's meat is another 
man's poison," see the general admission 
that members of the same society so far 
differ that a taste which is to these pleas- 
urable is to those displeasurable. So is it 
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with the other senses. Assafoetida, which 
by us is singled out as typical of the disgust- 
ing in odor, ranks among the Esthonians 
as a favorite perfume; and even those 
around us vary so far in their likings that 
the scents of flowers grateful to some are 
repugnant to others. Analogous diflferences 
in the preferences for colors we daily hear 
expressed. And in a greater or less degree 
the like holds with all sensations, down 
even to those of touch — ^the feeling yielded 
by velvet, which is to most agreeable, set- 
ting the teeth on edge in some. 

It needs but to name appetite and satiety 
to suggest multitudinous facts showing that 
pleasures are relative not only to the or- 
ganic structures but also to their states. 
The food which yields keen gratification 
when there is great hunger ceases to be 
grateful when hunger is satisfied, and if 
then forced on the eater is rejected with 
aversion. So, too, a particular kind of 
food, seeming when first tasted so delicious 
that daily repetition would be a source of 
endless enjoyment, becomes, in a few days, 
not only unen joy able, but repugnant. Bril- 
liant colors which, falling oft unaccustomed 
eyes, give delight, pall on the sense if long 
looked at, and there is relief in getting away 
from the impressions they yield. Sounds 
sweet in themselves and sweet in their com- 
binations, which yield to unfatigued ears in- 
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tense pleasure, become, at the end of a long 
concert, not only wearisome, but, if there 
is no escape from them, causes of irritation. 
The like holds down even to such simple 
sensations as those of heat and cold. The 
fire so delightful on a winter's day is, in 
hot weather, oppressive, and pleasure is then 
taken in the cold water from which, in win- 
ter, there would be shrinking. Indeed, ex- 
periences lasting over but a few moments 
suffice to show how relative to the states of 
the structures are pleasurable sensations of 
these kinds; for it is observable that on 
dipping the cold hand into hot water the 
agreeable feeling gradually diminishes as 
the hand warms. 

These few instances will carry home the 
truth, manifest enough to all who observe, * 
that the receipt of each agreeable sensation 
depends primarily on the existence of a 
structure which is called into play, and, 
secondarily, on the condition of that struc- 
ture, as fitting it or unfitting it for activity. 

The truth that emotional pleasures are 
made possible, partly by the existence of 
correlative structures and partly by the 
states of those structures, is equally unde- 
niable. 

Observe the animal which, leading a life 

demanding solitary habits, has an adapted 

organization, and it gives no sign of need 

for the presence of its kind. Observe, con- 
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versely, a gregarious animal separated from 
the herd, and you see marks of unhappi- 
ness while the separation continues, and 
equally distinct marks of joy on joining its 
companions. In the one case there is no 
nervous structure which finds its sphere of 
action in the gregarious state, and in the 
other case such a structure exists. Animals 
leading lives involving particular kinds of 
activities have become so constituted that 
pursuance of those activities, exercising the 
correlative structures, yields the associated 
pleasures. Beasts of prey confined in dens 
show us by their pacings from side to side 
the endeavor to obtain, as well as they can, 
the satisfactions that accompany roaming 
about in their natural habitats; and that 
gratification in the expenditure of their lo- 
comotive energies, shown us by porpoises 
playing around a vessel, is shown us by the 
similarly unceasing excursions from end to 
end of its cell which a captured porpoise 
makes. The perpetual hoppings of the 
canary from bar to bar of its cage, and the 
ceaseless use of claws and bill in climbing 
about its perch by the parrot, are other ac- 
tivities which, severally related to the needs 
of the species, have severally themselves 
become sources of agreeable feelings. Still 
more clearly are we shown by the eflForts 
which a caged beaver makes to build with 
such sticks and pieces of wood as are at 
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hand, how dominant in its nature has be- 
come the building instinct, and how, apart 
from any advantage gained, it gets gratifi- 
cation by repeating, as well as it can, the 
processes of construction it is organized to 
carry on. The cat which, lacking some- 
thing to tear with her claws, pulls at the 
mat with them, the confined giraffe which, 
in default of branches to lay hold of wears 
out the upper angles of the doors to its 
house by continually grasping them with 
its prehensile tongue, the rhinoceros which, 
having no enemy to fight, plows up the 
ground with his horn, all yield us analogous 
evidence. Clearly, these various actions 
performed by these various creatures are 
not intrinsically pleasurable, for they differ 
more or less in each species and are often 
utterly unlike. The pleasurableness is sim- 
, ply in the exercise of nervo-muscular struc- 
tures adapted to the performance of the 
actions. 

Though races of men are contrasted with 
one another so much less than genera and 
orders of animals are, yet, along with visible 
differences there go invisible differences 
with accompanying likings for different 
modes of life. Among some, as the Man- 
tras, the love of unrestrained action and the 
disregard of companionship are such that 
they separate if they quarrel, and hence live 
scattered ; while among others, as the Dam- 
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aras, there is little tendency to resist, but in- 
stead an admiration for any one who as- 
sumes power over them. Already when ex- 
emplifying the indefiniteness of happiness as 
an end of action, I have referred to the un- 
like ideals of life pursued by the nomadic 
and the settled, the warlike and the peace- 
ful — unlike ideals which imply unlikeness of 
nervous structures caused by the inherited 
effects of unlike habits accumulating 
through generations. These contrasts, vari- 
ous in their kinds and degrees among the 
various types of mankind, every one can 
supplement by analogous contrasts observa- 
ble among those around. The occupations 
some delight in are to those otherwise con- 
stituted intolerable; and men's hobbies, sev- 
erally appearing to themselves quite natural, 
often appear to their friends ludicrous and 
almost insane — facts which alone might 
make us see that the pleasureableness of 
actions of this or that kind is due, not to 
anything in the natures of the actions, but to 
the existence of faculties which hnd exercise 
in them. 

It must be added that each pleasurable 
emotion, like each pleasurable sensation, is 
relative not only to a certain structure but 
also to the state of that structure. The 
parts called into action must have had 
proper rest — must be in a condition fit for 
action, not in the condition which prolonged 
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action produces. Be the order of emotion 
what it may, an Unbroken continuity in the 
receipt of it eventually brings satiety. The 
pleasurable consciousness becomes less and 
less vivid, and there arises the need for a 
temporary cessation, during which the parts 
that have been active may recover their fit- 
ness for activity, and during which also the 
activities of other parts and receipt of the 
accompanying emotions may find due place. 
I have insisted on these general truths 
with perhaps needless iteration, to prepare 
the reader for more fully recognizing a 
corollary that is practically ignored. Abun- 
dant and clear as is the evidence, and forced 
though it is daily on every one's attention, 
the conclusions respecting life and conduct 
which should be drawn are not drawn ; and 
so much at variance are these conclusions 
with current beliefs that enunciation of 
them causes a stare of incredulity. Per- 
vaded as all past thinking has been, and as 
most present thinking is, by the assumption 
that the nature of every creature has been 
specially created for it, and that human na- 
ture, also specially created, is, like other 
natures, fixed — pervaded, too, as this think- 
ing has been, and is, by the allied assump- 
tion that the agreeableness of certain ac- 
tions depends on their essential qualities, 
while other actions are by their essential 
qualities made disagreeable, it is difficult to 
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obtain a hearing for the doctrine that the 
kinds of action which are now pleasureable 
will, under conditions requiring the change, 
cease to be pleasurable, while other kinds of 
action will become pleasurable. Even those 
who accept the doctrine of evolution mostly 
hear -with scepticism, or, at best, with nomi- 
nal faith, the inferences to be drawn from 
it respecting the humanity of the future. 

And yet as shown in myriads of instances 
indicated by the few above given, those 
natural processes which have produced 
multitudinous forms of structure adapted 
to multitudinous forms, of activity have sim- 
ultaneously made these forms of activity 
pleasurable. And the inevitable implication 
is that within the limits imposed by physical 
laws there will be evolved, in adaptation to 
any new sets of conditions that may be es- 
tablished, appropriate structures of which 
the functions will yield their respective 
gratifications. 

When we have got rid of the tendency to 
think that certain modes of activity are 
necessarily pleasurable because they give us 
pleasure, and that other modes which do 
not please us are necessarily unpleasing, we 
shall see that the remolding of human na- 
ture into fitness for the requirements of 
social life must eventually make all needful 
activities pleasurable, while it makes dis- 
pleasurable all activities at variance with 
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these requirements. When we have come 
fully to recognize the truth that there is 
nothing intrinsically more gratifying in the 
efforts by which wild animals are caught 
than in the efforts expended in rearing 
plants, and that the combined actions of 
muscles and senses in rowing a boat are not 
by their essential natures more productive 
of agreeable feeling than those gone 
through in reaping com, but that every- 
thing depends on the co-operating emotions, 
which at present are more in accordance 
with the one than with the other, we shall 
infer that along with decrease of those emo- 
tions for which the social state affords lit- 
tle or no scope, and increase of those which 
it persistently exercises, the things now 
done with dislike from a sense of obligation 
will be done with immediate liking, and the 
things desisted from as a matter of duty will 
be desisted from because they are repugnant. 
This conclusion, alien to popular beliefs 
and in ethical speculation habitually ig- 
nored, or at most recognized but partially 
and occasionally, will be thought by the 
majority so improbable, that I must give 
further justification of it, enforcing the a 
priori argument by an a posteriori one. 
Small as is the attention given to the fact, 
yet is the fact conspicuous that the corol- 
lary above drawn from the doctrine of evo- 
lution at large coincides with the corollary 
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which past and present changes in human 
nature force on us. The leading contrasts 
of character between savage and civilized 
are just those contrasts to be expected from 
the process of adaptation. 

The life of the primitive man is passed 
mainly in the pursuit of beasts, birds, and 
fish, which yields him a gratifying excite- 
ment; but, though to the civilized man the 
chase gives gratification, this is neither so 
persistent nor so general. There are among 
us keen sportsmen, but there are many to 
whom shooting and fishing soon become 
wearisome, and there are not a few to 
whom they are altogether indifferent or 
even distasteful. Conversely, the power of 
continued application which in the primi- 
tive man is very small has among ourselves 
become considerable. It is true that most 
are coerced into industry by necessity; but 
there are sprinkled throughout society, men 
to whom active occupation is a need — men 
who are restless when away from business 
and miserable when they eventually give it 
up ; men to whom this or that line of investi- 
gation is so attractive that they devote 
themselves to it day after day, year after 
year; men who are so deeply interested 
in public affairs that they pass lives of 
labor in achieving political ends they think 
advantageous, hardly giving themselves the 
rest necessary for health. Yet again, and 
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still more strikingly, does the change be- 
come manifest when we compare undevel- 
oped with developed humanity in respect of 
the conduct prompted by fellow-feeling. 
Cruelty rather than kindness is characteris- 
tic of the savage, and is in many cases a 
source of marked gratification to him; but, 
though among the civilized are some in 
whom this trait of the savage survives, yet 
a love of inflicting pain is not general, and 
besides numbers who show benevolence, 
there are those who devote their whole time 
and much of their money to philanthropic 
ends, without thought of reward either here 
or hereafter. Clearly these major, along with 
many minor, changes of nature conform to 
the law set forth. Activities appropriate 
to their needs which give pleasures to sav- 
ages have ceased to be pleasurable to many 
of the civilized, while the civilized have ac- 
quired capacities for other appropriate ac- 
tivities and accompanying pleasures which 
savages had no capacities for. 

Now, not only is it rational to infer that 
changes like those which have been going 
on during civilization will continue to go 
on, but it is irrational to do otherwise. Not 
he who believes that adaptation will increase 
is absurd, but he who doubts that it will 
increase is absurd. Lack of faith in such 
further evolution of humanity as shall har- 
monize its nature with its conditions adds 
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but another to the countless illustrations of 
inadequate consciousness of causation. One 
who, leaving behind both primitive dogmas 
and primitive ways of looking at things, 
has, while accepting scientific conclusions, 
acquired those habits of thought which sci- 
ence generates, will regard the conclusion 
above drawn as inevitable. He will find it 
impossible to believe that the processes 
which have heretofore so molded all be- 
ings to the requirements of their lives that 
they get satisfactions in fulfilling them will 
not hereafter continue so molding them. 
He will infer that the type of nature to 
which the highest social life affords a 
sphere such that every faculty has its due 
amount, and no more than the due amount, 
of function and accompanying gratification, 
is the type of nature toward which progress 
cannot cease till it is reached. Pleasure be- 
ing producible by the exercise of any struc- 
ture which is adjusted to its special end, he 
will see the necessary implication to be that, 
supposing it consistent with maintenance of 
life, there is no kind of activity which will 
not become a source of pleasure if con- 
tinued; and that therefore pleasure will 
eventually accompany every mode of action 
demanded by social conditions. 
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IN WHAT HAPPINESS CONSISTS. 

Assuming it to be in other respects satis- 
factory, a rule, principle, or axiom, is valu- 
able only in so far as the words in which it 
is expressed have a definite meaning. The 
terms used must be universally accepted in 
the same sense, otherwise the proposition 
will be liable to such various constructions, 
as to lose all claim to the title — a rule. We 
must therefore take it for granted that when 
he announced "the greatest happiness to 
the greatest number" as the canon of social 
morality, its originator supposed mankind 
to be unanimous in their definition of 
"greatest happiness." 

This was an unfortunate assumption, for 
no fact is more palpable than that the 
standard of happiness is infinitely variable. 
In all ages — among every people — by each 
class — do we find diflferent notions of it en- 
tertained. To the wandering gipsy a home 
is tiresome; whilst a Swiss is miserable 
without one. Progress is necessary to the 
well-being of the Anglo-Saxons; on the 
other hand the Esquimaux are content in 
their squalid poverty, have no latent wants, 
and are still what they were in the days of 
Tacitus. An Irishman delights in a row; 
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a Chinese in pageantry and ceremonies ; and 
,the usually apathetic Javan gets vocifer- 
ously enthusiastic over a cock fight. The 
heaven of the Hebrew is "a city of gold and 
precious stones, with a supernatural 
abundance of corn and wine;" that of the 
Turk — a harem peopled by houris; that of 
the American Indian — a "happy hunting 
ground;*' in the Norse paradise there were 
to be daily battles with magical healing of 
wounds; while the Australian hopes that 
after death he shall "jump up a white fel- 
low, and have plenty of sixpences.'* De- 
scending to individual instances, we find 
Louis XVI. interpreting "greatest happi- 
ness*' to mean — making locks; instead of 
which his successor read — making empires. 
It was seemingly the opinion of Lycurgus 
that perfect physical development was the 
chief essential to human felicity; Ploti- 
nus, on the contrary, was so purely ideal in 
his aspirations as to be ashamed of his body. 
Indeed, the many contradictory answers 
given by Grecian thinkers to the question, 
What constitutes happiness ? have given oc- 
casion to comparisons that have now be- 
come trite. Nor has greater unanimity 
been shown among ourselves. To a miserly 
Elwes the hoarding of money was the only 
enjoyment of life; but Day, the philan- 
thropic author of "Sandford and Merton,*' 
could find no pleasurable employment save 
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in its distribution. Rural quietude, books, 
and a friend, are the wants of the poet; a 
turf hunter longs rather for a large circle 
of titled acquaintance, a box at the opera, 
and the freedom of Almack's. The am- 
bitions of the tradesman and the artist are 
anything but alike; and could we compare 
the air-castles of the ploughman and the 
philosopher, we should find them of widely 
different orders of architecture. 

Generalizing such facts, we see that the 
standard of "greatest happiness" possesses 
3,8 little fixity as the other exponents of hu- 
man nature. Between nations the differ- 
ences of opinion are conspicuous enough. 
On contrasting the Hebrew patriarchs with 
their existing descendants, we observe that 
even in the same race the beau ideal of ex- 
istence changes. The members of each 
community disagree upon the question. 
Neither, if we compare the wishes of the 
gluttonous schoolboy with those of the 
earth-scorning transcendentalist into whom 
he may afterward grow, do we find any 
constancy in the individual. So we may 
say, not only that every epoch and every 
people has its peculiar conceptions of happi- 
ness, but that no two men have like con- 
ceptions ; and further, that in each man the 
conception is not the same at any two 
periods of life. 

The rationale of this is simple enough. 
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Happiness signifies a gratified state of all 
the faculties. The gratification of a faculty 
is produced by its exercise. To be agree- 
able that exercise must be proportionate to 
the power of the faculty ; if it is insufficient 
discontent arises, and its excess produces 
weariness. Hence, to have complete felicity 
is to have all the faculties exerted in the 
ratio of their several developments ; and an 
ideal arrangement of circumstances calcu- 
lated to secure this constitutes the standard 
of "greatest happiness;'' but the minds of 
no two individuals contain the same com- 
bination of elements. Duplicate men are not 
to be found. There is in each a different 
balance of desires. Therefore the condi- 
tions adapted for the highest enjoyment of 
one, would not perfectly compass the same 
end for any other. And consequently, the 
notion of happiness must vary with the dis- 
position and character; that is, must vary 
indefinitely. 

Whereby we are also led to the inevitable 
conclusion that a true conception of what 
human life should be, is possible only to the 
ideal man. We may make approximate 
estimates, but he only in whom the com- 
ponent feelings exist in their normal pro- 
portions is capable of a perfect aspiration. 
And as the world yet contains none such, 
it follows that a specific idea of "greatest 
happiness*' is for the present unattainable. 
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It is not, then, to be wondered at, if Paleys 
and Benthams make vain attempts at a 
definition. The question involves one of 
those mysteries which men are ever trying 
to penetrate and ever faiHng. It is the in- 
soluble riddle which Care, Sphinx-like, puts 
to each newcomer, and in default of answer 
devours him. And as yet there is no 
CEdipus, nor any sign of one. 

The allegation that these are hypercriti- 
cal objections, and that for all practical 
purposes we agree sufficiently well as to 
what "greatest happiness" means, will pos- 
sibly be made by some. It were easy to dis- 
prove this, but it is unnecessary, for there 
are plenty of questions practical enough 
to satisfy such cavilers, and about which 
men exhibit none of this pretended unanim- 
ity. For example : 

What is the ratio between the mental and 
bodily enjoyments constituting this "great- 
est happiness?" There is a point up to 
which increase of mental activity produces 
increase of happiness; but beyond which, 
it produces in the end more pain than pleas- 
ure. Where is that point? Some appear 
to think that intellectual culture and the 
gratifications derivable from it can hardly 
be carried too far. Others again maintain 
that already among the educated classes 
mental excitements are taken in excess; 
and that were more time given to a proper 
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fulfillment of the animal functions, a larger 
amount of enjoyment would be obtained. 
If "greatest happiness" is to be the rule, it 
becomes needful to decide which of these 
opinions is correct; and, further, to de- 
termine the exact boundary between the 
use and abuse of every faculty. 

Which is most truly an element in the 
desired felicity, content or aspiration ? The 
generality assume, as a matter of course, 
that content is. They think it the chief es- 
sential to well-being. There' are others, 
however, who hold that but for discontent 
we should have been still savages. It is in 
their eyes the greatest incentive to progress. 
Nay, they maintain that were content the 
order of the day, society would even now 
begin to decay. It is required to reconcile 
these contradictory theories. 

And this synonym for "greatest happi- 
ness'* — this "utility" — what shall be com- 
prised under it? The million would con- 
fine it to the things which directly or in- 
directly minister to the bodily wants, and 
in the words of the adage, "help to get 
something to put in the pot." Others there 
are who think mental improvement useful 
in itself, irrespective of so-called practical 
results, and would therefore teach astron- 
omy, comparative anatomy, ethnology, and 
the like, together with logic and meta- 
physics. Unlike some of the Roman writers 
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who held the practice of the fine arts to be 
absolutely vicious, there are now many 
who suppose utility to comprehend poetry, 
painting, sculpture, the decorative arts, and 
whatever aids the refinement of the taste, 
while an extreme party maintains that 
music, dancing, the drama, and what are 
commonly called amusements, are equally 
worthy to be included. In place of all which 
discordance we ought to have agreement. 

Whether shall we adopt the theory of 
some that felicity means the greatest pos- 
sible enjoyment of this life's pleasures or 
that of others, that it consists in anticipat- 
ing the pleasures of a life to come? And if 
we compromise the matter, and say it should 
combine both, how much of each shall go to 
its composition? 

Or what must we think of this wealth- 
seeking age of ours ? Shall we consider 
the total absorption of time and energy in 
business — the servitude of the mind to the 
needs of the body — the spending of life in 
the accumlation of the means to live, as 
constituting "greatest happiness," and act 
accordingly? Or shall we legislate upon 
the assumption that this is to be regarded 
as the voracity of a larva assimilating rna- 
terial for the development of the future 
Psyche ? 

Similar unsettled questions might be in- 
definitely multiplied. Not only, therefore, 
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is an agreement as to the meaning of "great- 
est happiness" theoretically impossible, but 
it is also manifest, that men are at issue 
upon all topics, which for their determina- 
tion require defined notions of it. 

So that in directing us to this "greatest 
happiness to the greatest number,'* as the 
object toward which we should steer, our 
pilot "keeps the word of promise to our 
ear and breaks it to our hope." What he 
shows us through his telescope is a fata 
morgana, and not the promised land. The 
real haven of our hopes dips far down be- 
low the horizon, and has yet been seen by 
none. It is beyond the ken of seer, be he 
never so far-sighted. Faith, not sight, must 
be our guide. We cannot do without a 
compass. 

INFLEXIBILITY OF MORAL LAWS. 

As with the physical, so with the ethical. 
A belief, as yet fitful and partial, is be- 
ginning to spread among men, that here 
also there is an indissoluble bond between 
cause and consequence, an inexorable 
destiny a "law which altereth not." Con- 
founded by the multiplied and ever-new 
aspects of human affairs, it is not perhaps 
surprising that men should fail duly to 
recognize the systematic character of the 
Divine rule. Yet in the moral as in the 
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material world, accumulated evidence is 
gradually generating the conviction that 
events are not at bottom fortuitous ; but that 
they are wrought out in a certain inevitable 
way by unchanging forces. In all ages 
there has been some glimmering perception 
of this truth; and experience is ever giving 
to that perception increased distinctness. 
Indeed, even now all men do, in one mode 
or other, testify of such a faith. Every 
known creed is an assertion of it. What 
are the moral codes of the Mahometan, the 
Brahmin, the Buddhist, but so many ac- 
knowledgments of the inseparable connec- 
tion between conduct and its results? Do 
they not all say you shall not do this, and 
this, because they will produce evil ; and 
you shall do that, and that, because they 
will produce good? No matter that their 
founders erred in the attempt to refer each 
effect to its special cause, and so botched 
their systems of morality; notwithstanding 
this, they evinced the belief that there is an 
inevitable law of causation in human af- 
fairs, which it is for man to learn and con- 
form to. And is not this the doctrine of 
the highest known religion? Does not 
Christianity also teach that such and such 
deeds shall surely end in such and such is- 
sues — evil-doing in punishment, well-doing 
in reward — and that these things are neces- 
sarily and indissolubly connected ? We im- 
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ply such a faith, too, in our everyday con- 
versations; in our maxims and precepts, in 
our education of children, in our advice to 
friends. In judging men and things we in- 
stinctively refer them to some standard of 
ascertained principles. We predict good 
or evil of this or the other scheme, because 
of its accordance or discordance with cer- 
tain perceived laws of life. Nay, even the 
pettifogging red-tapist, with his hand-to- 
mouth expediency, and professed contempt 
for ^'abstract principles," has really a secret 
consciousness of some such invariable se- 
quence of events — does really believe in the 
sway of that "beneficent necessity" which 
to a given act attaches a fixed result. For 
what is the true meaning of his "measures" 
— his "projects of law?" He does not think 
it a toss-up whether this, or that, effect will 
be produced by them. If he did, he would 
be as ready to adopt one plan as another. 
Evidently he sees that there are constant 
influences at work, which, from each cir- 
cumstance, or set of circumstances, educe 
an unavoidable consequence; and that un- 
der like conditions like events will again 
follow. 

Surely, then, if all believe in the per- 
sistency of these secondary laws, much more 
should they believe in the persistency of 
those primary ones, which underlie human 
existence, and out of which our everyday 
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truths grow. We cannot deny the root, if 
we recognize the branches. And if such is 
the constitution of things, we are compelled 
to admit this same "beneficent necessity." 
There is no alternative. Either society has 
laws, or it has not. If it has not, there can 
be no order, no certainty, no system in its 
phenomena. If it has, then are they like 
the other laws of the universe — sure, in- 
flexible, ever active, and having no excep- 
tions. 

How infinitely important is it that we 
should ascertain what these laws are; and 
having ascertained, implicitly obey them! 
If they really exist, then only by submission 
to them can anything permanently succeed. 
Just in so far as it complies with the prin- 
ciples of moral equilibrium can it stand. 
Our social edifice may be constructed with 
all possible labor and ingenuity, and be 
strongly cramped together with cunningly- 
devised enactments, but if there be no 
rectitude in its component parts — if it is not 
built on upright principles, it will assuredly 
tumble to pieces. As well might we seek 
to light a fire with ice, feed cattle on stones, 
hang our hats on cobwebs, or otherwise dis- 
regard the physical laws of the world, as go 
contrary to its equally imperative ethical 
laws. 

Yes, but there are exceptions, say you. 
We cannot always be strictly guided by ab- 
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stract principles. Prudential considerations 
must have some weight. It is necessary to 
use a little policy. 

Very specious, no doubt, are your reasons 
for advocating this or the other exception. 
But if there be any truth in the foregoing 
argument, no infraction of the law can be 
made with impunity. Those cherished 
schemes by which you propose to attain 
some desired good by a little politic dis- 
obedience, are all delusive. Were any one 
to tell you that he had invented a mechani- 
cal combination, which doubled power with- 
out diminishing velocity, or that he had dis- 
covered the quadrature of the circle, or that 
he knew the receipt for the philosopher's 
stone, or that he could sell you a child's 
caul which would save you from drowning, 
you would reply, that while there were laws 
of matter, such things could not be — that 
they were proved impossibilities. Exactly 
so. But rest satisfied that they are not more 
complete impossibilities than are your pro- 
posed achievements which similarly conflict 
with the essential laws of life. 

It may indeed be difficult for those who 
have but little faith in the invisible, to fol- 
low out a principle unflinchingly, in spite of 
every threatening evil — to give up their 
own power of judging what seems best, 
from the belief that that only is best which 
is abstractedly right — to say, "although ap- 
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pearances are against it, yet will I obey the 
law." Nevertheless, this is the true attitude 
to assume: the conduct whith it has been 
the object of all moral teaching to inculcate; 
the only conduct which can eventually 
answer. 

Even supposing for a moment, that a 
solitary act of disobedience may pass with- 
out evil results — nay, may bring beneficial 
ones : even supposing this, the wisdom of 
the act is not thereby proved. For con- 
sider the probable effects of a wrong prece- 
dent. As Paley truly says, "the bad conse- 
quences of actions are twofold, particular 
and general." And admitting even that a 
particular good has been secured, a far 
greater general evil has been entailed by 
opening the way to future disobedience. 
There is no security in this lax creed. One 
breach of the law leaves a gap for number- 
less subsequent trespasses. If the first false 
step has been taken with seeming impunity, 
it will inevitably be followed by others. 
Schoolboy promises of "only this once," 
are not to be believed. Make a hole through 
a principle to admit a solitary exception, 
and, on one pretence or other, exceptions 
will by and by be thrust through after it, 
as to render the principle utterly good for 
nothing. In fact, if its consequences are 
closely traced, this same plea for license in 
special cases turns out to be the source of 
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nearly all the evils that afflict us. Almost 
every wrongdoing is excused by . the doer 
on this ground. He confesses his act is at 
variance with the moral law, which he ad- 
mits to be, and in some sort believes to be, 
the best guide. He thinks, however, that 
his interest requires him now and then to 
make exceptions. All men do this — ^and see 
the result. 

THE EVANESCENCE OF EVIL. 

All evil results from the non-adaptation 
of constitution to conditions. This is true 
of everything that lives. Does a shrub 
dwindle in poor soil, or become sickly when 
deprived of light, or die outright if re- 
moved to a cold climate? It is because the 
harmony between its organization and its 
circumstances has been destroyed. Those 
experiences of the farmyard and the 
menagerie which ^how that pain, disease, 
and death, are entailed upon animals by 
certain kinds of treatment, may all be gen- 
eralized under the same law. Every suffer- 
ing incident to the human body, from a 
headache up to a fatal illness — from a burn 
or a sprain, to accidental loss of life, is sim- 
ilarly traceable to the having placed that 
body in a situation for vC^hich its powers did 
not fit it. Nor is the expression confined in 
its application to physical evil; it compre- 
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hends moral evil also. Is the kind-hearted 
man distressed by the sight of misery? Is 
the bachelor unhappy because his means 
will not permit him to marry? Does the 
mother mourn over her lost child? Does 
the emigrant lament leaving his fatherland ? 
Are some made uncomfortable by having to 
pass their lives in distasteful occupations, 
and others from having no occupation at 
all? The explanation is still the same. No 
matter what the special nature of the evil, 
it is invariably referable to the one generic 
cause — want of congruity between the facul- 
ties and their spheres of action. 

Equally true is it that evil perpetually 
tends to disappear. In virtue of an essen- 
tial principle of life, this non-adaptation of 
an organism to its conditions is ever being 
rectified; and modification of one or both 
continues until the adaptation is complete. 
Whatever possesses vitality, from the ele- 
mentary cell up to man himself, inclusive, 
obeys this law. We see it illustrated in the 
acclimatization of plants, in the altered 
habits of domesticated animals, in the vary- 
ing characteristics of our own race. Accus- 
tomed to the brief Arctic summer, the 
Siberian herbs and shrubs spring up, flower, 
and ripen their seeds, in the space of a few 
weeks. If exposed to the rigor of northern 
winters, animals of the temperate zone get 
thicker coats, and become white. The 
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greyhound which, when first transported to 
the high plateaus of the Andes, fails in the 
chase from want of breath, acquires, in the 
course of generations, a more efficient pair 
of lungs. Cattle which in their wild state 
gave milk but for short periods, now give 
it almost continuously. Ambling is a pace 
not natural to the horse ; yet there are Amer- 
ican breeds that now take to it without 
training. 

Man exhibits just the same adaptability. 
He alters in color according to temperature 
— lives here upon rice, and there upon whale 
oil — gets larger digestive organs if he 
habitually eats innutritous food — acquires 
the power of long fasting if his mode of life 
is irregular, and loses it when the supply of 
food is certain — ^becomes fleet and agile in 
the wilderness and inert in the city — attains 
acute vision, hearing, and scent, when his 
habits of life call for them, and gets these 
senses blunted when they are less needful. 
That such changes are toward fitness for 
surrounding circumstances no one can ques- 
tion. When he sees that the dweller in 
marshes lives in an atmosphere which is 
certain death to a stranger — when he sees 
that the Hindoo can lie down and sleep 
under a tropical sun, while his white master, 
with closed blinds, and water sprinklings, 
and punkah, can hardly get a doze — when he 
sees that the Greenlander and the Neapoli- 
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tan subsist comfortably on their respective 
foods — ^blubber and macaroni, but would be 
made miserable by an interchange of them 
— ^when he sees that in other cases there is 
still this fitness to diet, to climate, and to 
modes of life, even the most skeptical must 
admit that some law of adaptation is at 
work. Nay, indeed, if he interprets facts 
aright, he will find that the action of such 
a law is traceable down to the minutest 
ramifications of individual experience. In 
the drunkard, who needs an increasing quan- 
tity of spirits to intoxicate him, and in the 
opium eater, who has to keep taking a 
larger dose to produce the usual effect, he 
may mark how the system gradually ac- 
quires power to resist what is noxious. 
Those who smoke, who take snuff, or who 
habitually use medicines, can furnish like 
illustrations. Nor, in fact, is there any 
permanent change of bodily state or capa- 
bility, which is not to be accounted for on 
the same principle. 

This universal law of physical modifica- 
tion is the law of mental modification also. 
The multitudinous differences of capacity 
and disposition that have in course of time 
grown up between the Indian, African, 
Mongolian and Caucasian races, and be- 
tween the various subdivisions of them, 
must all be ascribed to the acquirement in 
each case of fitness for surrounding circum- 
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stances. Those strong contrasts between 
the characters of nations and of times 
awhile since exemplified admit of no other 
conceivable explanation. Why all this 
divergence from the one common original 
type? If adaptation of constitution to con- 
ditions is not the cause, what is the cause? 

There are none, however, who can with 
anything like consistency combat this doc- 
trine; for all use arguments that presup- 
pose its truth. Even those to whose preju- 
dices the theory of man's indefinite adapt- 
ability is most opposed, are continually be- 
traying their involuntary belief in it. They 
do this when they attribute differences of 
national character to diflferences in social 
customs and arrangements : and again when 
they comment on the force of habit : and 
again when they discuss the probable in- 
fluence of a proposed measure upon public 
morality: and again when they recommend 
practice as a means of acquiring increased 
aptitude : and again when they describe cer- 
tain pursuits as elevating and others as 
degrading: and again when they talk of 
getting used to an>i:hing: and again when 
they advocate certain systems of mental 
discipline — when they teach that virtuous 
conduct eventually becomes pleasurable, 
and when they warn against the power of a 
long-encouraged vice. 

In fact, if we consider the question 
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closely, no other arrangement of things can 
be imagined. For we must adopt one of 
three propositions. We must either affirm 
that the human being is wholly unaltered 
by the influences that are brought to bear 
upon him — his circumstances, as we call 
them ; or that he perpetually tends to be- 
come more and more unfitted to those cir- 
cumstances; or that he tends to become fit- 
ted to them. If the first is true, then all 
schemes of education, of government, of 
social reform — all instrumentalities by 
which it is proposed to act upon man, 
are utterly useless, seeing that he cannot be 
acted upon at all. If the second is true, 
then the way to make a man virtuous is to 
accustom him to vicious practices, and vice 
versa. Both of which propositions being 
absurd, we are compelled to admit fhe re- 
maining one. 

Keeping in mind, then, the two facts, that 
all evil results from the non-adaptation of 
constitution to conditions ; and that where 
this non-adaptation exists it is continually 
being diminished by the changing of con- 
stitution to suit conditions, we shall be pre- 
pared for comprehending the present posi- 
tion of the human race. 

By the increase of population the state 
of existence we call social has been neces- 
sitated. Men living in this state suffer 
under numerous evils. By the hypothesis 
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it follows that their characters are not com- 
pletely adapted to such a state. 

In what respect are they not so adapted? 
What is the special qualification which the 
social state requires? 

It requires that each individual shall have 
such desires only as may be fully satisfied 
without trenching upon the ability of other 
individuals to obtain like satisfaction. If 
the desires of each are not thus limited, then 
either all must have certain of their desires 
ungratified, or some must get gratification 
for them at the corresponding expense of 
others. Both of which alternatives necessi- 
tating pain, imply non-adaptation. 

But why is not man adapted to the social 
state ? 

Simply because he yet partially retains the 
characteristics that adapted him for an ante- 
cedent state. The respects in which he is 
not fitted to society are the respects in which 
he is fitted for his original predatory life. 
His primitive circumstances required that 
he should sacrifice the welfare of other be- 
ings to his own; his present circumstances 
require that he should not do so ; and in as 
far as his old attribute still clings to him, 
in so far is he unfit for the social state. All 
sins of men against each other, from the 
cannibalism of the Carrib to the crimes and 
venalities that we see around us; the 
felonies that fill our prisons, the trickeries 
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of trade, the quarrelings of nation with na- 
tion, and of class with class, the corruptness 
of institutions, the jealousies of caste, and 
the scandal of drawing-rooms, have their 
causes comprehended under this generali- 
zation. 

Concerning the present position of the 
human race, we must therefore say that 
man needed one moral constitution to fit him 
for his original state ; that he needs another 
to fit him for his present state ; and that he 
has been, is, and will long continue to be, 
in process of adaptation. By the term civili- 
zation we signify the adaptation that has 
already taken place. The changes that con- 
stitute progress are the successive steps of 
the transition. And the belief in human 
perfectibility, merely amounts to the belief, 
that in virtue of this process, man will 
eventually become completely suited to his 
mode of life. 

If there be any conclusiveness in the fore- 
going arguments, such a faith is well 
founded. As commonly supported by evi- 
dence drawn from history, it cannot be con- 
sidered indisputable. The inference that as 
advancement has been hitherto the rule, it 
will be the rule henceforth, may be called 
a plausible speculation. But when it is 
shown that this advancement is due to the 
working of a universal law, and that in vir- 
tue of that law it must continue until the 
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state we call perfection is reached, then the 
advent of such a state is removed out of 
the region of probability into that of cer- 
tainty. If any one demurs to this, let him 
point out the error. Here are the several 
steps of the argument. 

All imperfection is unfitness to the condi- 
tions of existence. 

This unfitness must consist either in hav- 
ing a faculty or faculties in excess; or in 
having a faculty or faculties deficient ; or in 
both. 

A faculty in excess, is one which the con- 
ditions of existence do not afford full ex- 
ercise to; and a faculty that is deficient, is 
one from which the conditions of existence 
demand more than it can perform. 

But it is an essential principle of life that 
a faculty to which circumstances do not al- 
low full exercise diminishes; and that a 
faculty on which circumstances make ex- 
cessive demands increases. 

And so long as this excess and this de- 
ficiency continue, there must continue de- 
crease on the one hand, and growth on the 
other. 

Finally, all excess and all deficiency must 
disappear; that is, all unfitness must disap- 
pear; that is, all imperfection must disap- 
pear. 

Thus the ultimate development of the 
ideal man is logically certain — as certain 
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as any conclusion in which we place the 
most implicit faith; for instance, that all 
men will die. For why do we infer that all 
men will die? Simply because, in an im- 
mense number of past experiences, death has 
uniformly occurred. Similarly, then, as the 
experiences of all people in all times — ex- 
periences that are embodied in maxims, 
proverbs, and moral precepts, and that are 
illustrated in biographies and histories, go to 
prove that organs, faculties, powers, capaci- 
ties, or whatever else we call them, grow 
by use and diminish from disuse, it is in- 
ferred that they will continue to do so. And 
if this inference is unquestionable, then is 
the one above, deduced from it — that hu- 
manity must in the end become completely 
adapted to its conditions — unquestionable 
also. 

Progress, therefore, is not an accident, 
but a necessity. Instead of civilization being 
artificial, it is a part of nature; all of a 
piece with the development of the embryo 
or the unfolding of a flower. The modifica- 
tions mankind have undergone, and are still 
undergoing, result from a law underlying 
the whole organic creation ; and provided the 
human race continues, and the constitution 
of things remains the same, those modifica- 
tions must end in completeness. As surely 
as the tree becomes bulky when it stands 
alone, and slender if one of a group; as 
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surely as the same creature assumes the dif- 
ferent forms of cart horse and race horse, 
according as its habits demand strength or 
speed ; as surely as a blacksmith's arm grows 
large, and the skin of a laborer's hand 
thick ; as surely as the eye tends to become 
long-sighted in the sailor, and short-sighted 
in the student; as surely as the blind attain 
a more delicate sense of touch ; as surely as 
a clerk acquires rapidity in writing and cal- 
culation; as surely as the musician learns 
to detect an error of a semitone amid what 
seems to others a very babel of sounds ; as 
surely as a passion grows by indulgence 
and diminishes when restrained ; as surely as 
a disregarded conscience becomes inert, and 
one that is obeyed active ; as surely as there 
is any efficacy in educational culture, or any 
meaning in such terms as habit, custom, 
practice ; so surely must the human faculties 
be molded into complete fitness for the 
social state; so surely must the things we 
call evil and immorality disappear ; so surely 
must man become perfect. 



SOCIALISM AND COMMUNISM. 

The doctrine that all men have equal 
rights to the use of the earth does, indeed, 
at first sight, seem to countenance a species 
of social organization, at variance with that 
from which the right of property has been 
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deduced ; an organization, namely, in which 
the public, instead of letting out the land 
to individual members of their t^ody, shall 
retain it in their own hands ; cultivate it by 
joint stock agency; and share the produce: 
in fact, what is usually termed socialism or 
communism. 

Plausible though it may be, such a scheme 
is not capable of realization in strict con- 
formity with the moral law. Of the two 
forms under which it may be presented, the 
one is ethically imperfect; and the other, al- 
though correct in theory, is impracticable. 

Thus, if an equal portion of the earth's 
produce is awarded to every man, irre- 
spective of the amount or quality of the 
labor he has contributed toward the obtain- 
ment of that produce, a breach of equity is 
committed. Our first principle requires, not 
that all shall have like shares of the things 
which minister to the gratification of the 
faculties, but that all shall have like freedom 
to pursue those things — shall have like 
scope. It is one thing to give to each an 
opportunity of acquiring the objects he de- 
sires; it is another, and quite a different 
thing, to give the objects themselves, no 
matter whether due endeavor has or has not 
been made to obtain them. The one we have 
seen to be the primary law of the Divine 
scheme; the other, by interfering with the 
ordained connection between desire and 
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gratification, shows its disagreement with 
that scheme. Nay more, it necessitates an 
absolute violation of the principle of equal 
freedom. For when we assert the entire 
liberty of each, bounded only by the Hke 
liberty of all, we assert that each is free to 
do whatever his desires dictate, within the 
prescribed limits — that each is free, there- 
fore, to claim for himself all those gratifi- 
cations, and sources of gratification, attain- 
able by him within those limits — ^11 those 
gratifications, and sources of gratification, 
which he can procure without trespassing 
upon the spheres of action of his neighbors. 
If, therefore, out of many starting with like 
fields of activity, one obtains, by his greater 
strength, greater ingenuity, or greater ap- 
plication, more gratifications and sources of 
gratification than the rest, and does this 
without in any way trenching upon the equal 
freedom of the rest, the moral law assigns 
him an exclusive right to all those extra 
gratifications and sources of gratification; 
nor can the rest take from him without 
claiming for themselves greater liberty of 
action than he claims, and thereby violating 
that law. Whence it follows, that an equal 
apportionment of the fruits of the earth 
among all, is not consistent with pure jus- 
tice. 

If, on the other hand, each is to have al- 
lotted to him a share of produce propor- 
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tionate to the degree in which he has aided 
production, the proposal, while it is ab- 
stractedly just, is no longer practicable. 
Were all men cultivators of the soil, it would 
perhaps be possible to form an approximate 
estimate of their several claims. But to as- 
certain the respective amounts of help given 
by different kinds of mental and bodily la- 
borers, toward procuring the general stock 
of the necessaries of life, is an utter impos- 
sibility. We have no means of making such 
a division save that afforded by the law of 
supply and demand, and this means the 
hypothesis excludes. 

An argument fatal to the communist 
theory is suggested by the fact that a desire 
for property is one of the elements of our 
nature. Repeated allusion has been made 
to the admitted truth, that acquisitiveness is 
an unreasoning impulse quite distinct from 
the desires whose gratifications property se- 
cures — an impulse that is often obeyed at 
the expense of those desires. And if a pro- 
pensity to personal acquisition be really a 
component of man's constitution, then that 
cannot be a right form of society which af- 
fords it no scope. Socialists do, indeed, al- 
lege that private appropriation is an abuse 
of this propensity, whose normal function, 
they say, is to impel us to accumulate for the 
benefit of the public at large. But in thus 
attempting to escape from one difficulty^ 
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they do but entangle themselves in another. 
Such an explanation overlooks the fact that 
the use and abuse of a faculty (whatever 
the etymology of the words may imply) 
differ only in degree ; whereas their assump- 
tion is, that they differ in kind. Gluttony 
is an abuse of the desire for food ; timidity, 
an abuse of the feeling which in moderation 
produces prudence; servility, an abuse of 
the sentiment that generates respect; 
obstinacy, of that from which firmness 
springs: in all of which cases we find that 
the legitimate manifestations differ from 
the illegitimate ones, merely in quantity, 
and not in quality. So also with the instinct 
of accumulation. It may be quite true that 
its dictates have been, and still are, followed 
to an absurd excess ; but it is also true that 
no change in the state of society will alter 
its nature and its office. To whatever ex- 
tent moderated, it must still be a desire for 
personal acquisition. Whence it follows 
that a system affording opportunity for its 
exercise must ever be retained ; which means 
that the system of private property must be 
retained; and this presupposes a right of 
private property, for by right we mean that 
which harmonizes with the human consti- 
tution as divinely ordained. 

There is, however, a still more awkward 
dilemma into which M. Proudhon and his 
party betray themselves. For if, as they 
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assert, "all property is robbery" — if no one 
can equitably become the exclusive possessor 
of any article — or, as we say, obtain a right 
to it, then, among other consequences, it 
follows, that a man can have no right to the 
things he consumes for food. And if these 
are not his before eating them, how can 
they become his at all? As Locke asks, 
"When do they begin to be his? When 
he digests? Or when he eats? Or when 
he boils ? Or when he brings them home ?" 
If no previous acts can make them his prop- 
erty, neither can any process of assimilation 
do it ; not even their absorption into the tis- 
sues. Wherefore, pursuing the idea, we 
arrive at the curious conclusion, that as the 
whole of his bones, muscles, skin, etc., have 
been thus built up from nutriment not be- 
longing to him, a man has no property in 
his own flesh and blood — can have no valid 
title to himself — has no more claim to his 
own limbs than he has to the limbs of an- 
other — and has as good a right to his 
neighbor's body as to his own! Did we 
exist after the same fashion as those com- 
pound polyps, in which a number of indi- 
viduals are based upon a living trunk com- 
mon to them all, such a theory would be 
rational enough. But until communism can 
be carried to that extent, it will be best to 
stand by the old doctrine. 
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THE SUPERIORITY OF SCIENCE. 

One advantage claimed for that devotion 
to language learning, which forms so promi- 
nent a feature in the ordinary curriculum, is 
that the memory is thereby strengthened. 
And it is apparently assumed that this is an 
advantage peculiar to the study of words. 
But the truth is that the sciences afford far 
wider fields for the exercise of memory. It 
is no slight task to remember all the facts 
ascertained respecting our solar system, 
much more to remember all that is known 
concerning the structure of our galaxy. The 
new compounds which chemistry daily ac- 
cumulates are so numerous that few save 
professors know the names of them all ; and 
to recollect the atomic constitutions and af- 
finities of all these compounds is scarcely 
possible without making chemistry the oc- 
cupation of life. In the enormous mass of 
phenomena presented by the earth's crust, 
and in the still more enormous mass of phe- 
nomena presented by the fossils it con- 
tains, there is matter which it takes the geo- 
logical student years of application to mas- 
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ter. In each leading division of physics — 
sound, heat, light, electricity — the facts are 
numerous enough to alarm any one propos- 
ing to learn them all. And when we pass 
to the organic sciences, the effort of mem- 
ory required becomes still greater. In 
human anatomy alone, the quantity of detail 
is so great that the young surgeon has com- 
monly to get it up half a dozen times before 
he can permanently retain it. The number 
of species of plants which botanists distin- 
guish amounts to some three hundred and 
twenty thousand, while the varied forms of 
animal life with which the zoologist deals 
are estimated at some two millions. So vast 
is the accumulation of facts which men of 
science have before them that only by divid- 
ing and subdividing their labors can they 
deal with it. To a complete knowledge of 
his own division each adds but a general 
knowledge of the rest. ' Surely, then, sci- 
ence, cultivated even to a very moderate 
extent, affords adequate exercise for mem- 
ory. To say the very least, it involves quite 
as good a training for this faculty as lan- 
guage does. 

But now mark that while for the training 
of mere memory, science is as good as, if not 
better, than language, it has an immense su- 
periprity in the kind of memory it cultivates. 
In the acquirement of a language, the con- 
nections of ideas to be established in the 
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mind correspond to facts that are in great 
measure accidental ; whereas in the acquire- 
ment of science the connections of ideas to 
be established in the mind correspond to 
facts that are mostly necessary. It is true 
that the relations of words to their meaning 
is in one sense natural, and that the genesis 
of these relations may be traced back a cer- 
tain distance, though very rarely to the be- 
ginning (to which let us add the remark that 
the laws of this genesis form a branch of 
mental science — ^the science of philology). 
But since it will not be contended that in the 
acquisition of languages, as ordinarily car- 
ried on, these natural relations between 
words and their meanings are habitually 
traced, and the laws regulating them ex- 
plained, it must be admitted that they are 
commonly learned as fortuitous relations. 
On the other hand, the relations which 
science presents are casual relations, and, 
when properly taught, are understood as 
such. Instead of being practically acci- 
dental, they are necessary, and as such give 
exercise to the reasoning faculties. While 
language familiarizes with non-rational re- 
lations, science familiarizes with rational re- 
lations. While the one exercises memory 
only, the other exercises both memory and 
understanding. 

Observe next that a great superiority of 
science over language as a means of disci- 
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pline is that it cultivates the judgment. As, 
in a lecture on mental education delivered 
at the Royal Institution, Professor Faraday 
well remarks, the most common intellectual 
fault is deficiency of judgment. He con- 
tends that "society, speaking generally, is 
not only ignorant as respects education of 
the judgment, but it is also ignorant of its 
ignorance." And the cause to which he as- 
cribes this state is want of scientific culture. 
The truth of his conclusion is obvious. Cor- 
rect judgment with regard to all surround- 
ing things, events, and consequences be- 
comes possible only through knowledge of 
the way in which surrounding phenomena 
depend on each other. No extent of ac- 
quaintance with the meanings of words can 
give the power of forming correct inferences 
respecting causes and effects. The constant 
habit of drawing conclusions from data, and 
then of verifying those conclusions by ob- 
servation and experiment, can alone give 
the power of judging correctly. And that 
it necessitates this habit is one of the im- 
mense advantages of science. 

Not only, however, for intellectual disci- 
pline is science the best ; but also for moral 
discipline. The learning of languages tends, 
if anything, further to increase the already 
undue respect for authority. Such and 
such are the meanings of these words, says 
the teacher or the dictionary. So and so is 
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the rule in this case, says the grammar. By 
the pupil these dicta are received as unques- 
tionable. His constant attitude of mind is 
that of submission to dogmatic teaching. 
And a necessary result is a tendency to ac- 
cept without inquiry whatever is established. 
Quite opposite is the attitude of mind gen- 
erated by the cultivation of science. By 
science constant appeal is made to indi- 
vidual reason. Its truths are not accepted 
upon authority alone, but all are at liberty 
to test them — nay, in many cases the pupil 
is required to think out his own conclusions. 
Every step in a scientific investigation is 
submitted to his judgment. He is not asked 
to admit it without seeing it to be true. 
And the trust in his own powers thus pro- 
duced is further increased by the constancy 
with which nature justifies his conclusions 
when they are correctly drawn. From all 
which there flows that independence which 
is a most valuable element in character. 
Nor is this the only moral benefit be- 
queathed by scientific culture. When car- 
ried on, as it should always be, as much as 
possible under the form of independent re- 
search, it exercises perseverance and sin- 
cerity. As says Professor Tyndall of in- 
ductive inquiry, "it requires patient indus- 
try, and an humble and conscientious ac- 
ceptance of what nature reveals. The first 
condition of success is an honest receptivity 
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and a willingness to abandon all precon- 
ceived notions, however cherished, if they 
be found to contradict the truth. Believe 
me, a self-renunciation which has something 
noble in it, and of which the world never 
hears, is often enacted in the private experi- 
ence of the true votary of science." 

Lastly we have to assert — and the asser- 
tion will, we doubt not, cause extreme sur- 
prise — that the discipline of science is su- 
perior to that of our ordinary education be- 
cause of the religious culture that it gives. 
Of course, we do not here use the words 
scientific and religious in their ordinary lim- 
ited acceptations, but in their widest and 
highest acceptations. Doubtless, to the su- 
perstitions that pass under the name of re- 
ligion, science is antagonistic, but not to the 
essential religion which these superstitions 
merely hide. Doubtless, too, in much of the 
science that is current there is a pervading 
spirit of irreligion, but not in that true 
science which has passed beyond the super- 
ficial into the profound. 

"True science and true religion," says 
Professor Huxley, at the close of a recent 
course of lectures, "are twin sisters, and the 
separation of either from the other is sure 
to prove the death of both. Science pros- 
pers exactly in proportion as it is religious ; 
and religion flourishes in exact proportion 
to the scientific depth and firmness of its 
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basis. The great deeds of philosophers have 
been less the fruit of their intellect than of 
the direction of that intellect by an emi- 
nently religious tone of mind. Truth has 
yielded herself rather to their patience, their 
love, their single-heartedness, and their self- 
denial, than to their logical acumen." 

So far from science being irreligious, as 
many think, it is the neglect of science that 
is irreligious — it is the refusal to study the 
surrounding creation that is irreligious. 
Take a humble simile. Suppose a writer 
were daily saluted with praises couched in 
superlative language. Suppose the wisdom, 
the grandeur, the beauty of his works, were 
the constant topics of the eulogies addressed 
to him. Suppose those who unceasingly ut- 
tered these eulogies on his works were con- 
tent with looking at the outsides of them, 
and had never opened them, much less tried 
to understand them. What value should we 
put upon their praises? What should we 
think of their sincerity? Yet, comparing 
small things to great, such is the conduct 
of mankind in general in reference to the 
universe and its cause. Nay, it is worse. 
Not only do they pass by without study 
these things which they daily proclaim to be 
so wonderful, but very frequently they con- 
demn as mere triflers those who give time to 
the observation of nature — ^they actually 
scorn those who show any active interest 
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in these marvels. We repeat, then, that not 
science, but the neglect of science, is irre- 
ligious. Devotion to science is a tacit wor- 
ship — a tacit recognition of worth in the 
things studied, and by implication in their 
cause. It is not a mere lip homage, but a 
homage expressed in actions; not a mere 
professed respect, but a respect proved by 
the sacrifice of time, thought and labor. 

Nor is it thus only that true science is es- 
sentially religious. It is religious, too, inas- 
much as it generates a profound respect for 
an implicit faith in those uniform laws 
which underlie all things. By accumulated 
experiences the man of science acquires a 
thorough belief in the unchanging relations 
of phenomena — in the invariable connection 
of cause and consequence — in the necessity 
of good or evil results. Instead of the re- 
wards and punishments of traditional belief, 
which men vaguely hope they may gain, or 
escape, spite of their disobedience, he finds 
that there are rewards and punishments in 
the ordained constitution of things, and that 
the evil results of disobedience are inevit- 
able. He sees that the laws to which we 
must submit are not only inexorable but 
beneficent. He sees that in virtue of these 
laws the process of things is ever toward 
a greater perfection and a higher happiness. 
Hence he is led constantly to insis^ on these 
laws, and is indignant when men disregard 
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them. And thus does he, by asserting the 
eternal principles of things and the necessity 
of conforming to them, prove himself in- 
trinsically religious. 

To all which add the further religious 
aspect of science, that it alone can give us 
true conceptions of ourselves and our rela- 
tion to the mysteries of existence. At the 
same time that it shows us all which can be 
known, it shows us the limits beyond which 
we can know nothing. Not by dogmatic 
assertion does it teach the impossibility of 
comprehending the ultimate cause of things, 
but it leads us clearly to recognize this im- 
possibility by bringing us in every direction 
to boundaries we cannot cross. It realizes to 
us in a way which nothing else can, the lit- 
tleness of human intelligence in the face of 
that which transcends human intelligence. 
While toward the traditions and authoritie.« 
of men its attitude may be proud, before the 
impenetrable veil which hides the absolute 
its attitude is humble — a true pride and a 
true humility. Only the sincere man of 
science (and by this title we do not mean 
the mere calculator of distances, or analyzer 
of compounds, or labeler of species, but 
him who through lower truths seeks higher, 
and eventually the highest) — only the 
genuine man of science, we say, can truly 
know how utterly beyond, not only human 
knowledge, but human conception, is the uni- 
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versal power of which nature and life and 
thought are manifestations. 

We conclude, then, that for discipline as 
well as for guidance, science is of chiefest 
value. In all its effects, learning the mean- 
ings of things is better than learning the 
meanings of words. Whether for intellect- 
ual, moral, or religious training, the study of 
surrounding phenomena is immensely su- 
perior to the study of grammars and lexi- 
cons. 

Thus to the question with which we set 
out, What knowledge is of most worth? 
the uniform reply is — science. This is the 
verdict on all the counts. For direct self- 
preservation, or the maintenance of life and 
health, the all-important knowledge is — sci- 
ence. For that indirect self-preservation 
which we call gaining a livelihood, the 
knowledge of greatest value is — science. 
For the due discharge of parental functions, 
the proper guidance is to be found only in — 
science. For that interpretation of national 
life, past and present, without which the cit- 
izen cannot rightly regulate his conduct, the 
indispensable key is — science. Alike for 
the most perfect production and highest en- 
joyment of art in all its forms, the needful 
preparation is still — science. And for pur- 
poses of discipline — intellectual, moral, re- 
ligious — the most efficient study is, once 
more — science. The question which at first 
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seemed so perplexed has become, in the 
course of our inquiry, comparatively simple. 
We have not to estimate the degrees of im- 
portance of different orders of human activ- 
ity, and different studies as severally fitting 
us for them, since we find that the study 
of science, in its most comprehensive mean- 
ing, is the best preparation for all these 
orders of activity. We have not to decide 
between the claims of knowledge of great 
though conventional value, and knowledge 
of less though intrinsic value, seeing that 
the knowledge which we find to be of most 
value in all other respects is intrinsically 
most valuable: its worth is not dependent 
upon opinion, but is as fixed as is the rela- 
tion of man to the surrounding world. Nec- 
essary and eternal as are its truths, all sci- 
ence concerns all mankind for all time. 
Equally at present and in the remotest 
future must it be of incalculable importance 
for the regulation of their conduct that men 
should understand the science of life, physi- 
cal, mental, and social, and that they should 
understand all other science as a key to the 
science of life. 

And yet the knowledge which is of such 
transcendent value is that which, in our age 
of boasted education, receives the least at- 
tention. While this which we call civiliza- 
tion could never have arisen had it not been 
for science, science forms scarcely an ap- 
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preciable element in what men consider civ- 
ilized training. Though to the progress of 
science we owe it that millions find support 
where once there was food only for thou- 
sands, yet of these millions but a few thou- 
sands pay any respect to that which has 
made their existence possible. Though this 
increasing knowledge of the properties and 
relations of things has not only enabled wan- 
dering tribes to grow into populous nations, 
but has given to the countless members of 
those populous nations comforts and pleas- 
ures which their few naked ancestors never 
even conceived, or would have believed, yet 
is this kind of knowledge only now receiving 
a grudging recognition in our highest edu- 
cational institutions. To the slowly grow- 
ing acquaintance with the uniform coexist- 
ences and sequences of phenomena — to the 
establishment of invariable laws — we owe 
our emancipation from the grossest super- 
stitions. But for science we should be still 
worshiping fetishes, or, with hectacombs of 
victims, propitiating diabolical deities. And 
yet this science, which in place of the most 
degrading conceptions of things has given 
us some insight into the grandeurs of cre- 
ation, is written against in our theologies 
and frowned upon from our pulpits. 

Paraphrasing an Eastern fable, we may 
say that in the family of knowledges science 
is the household drudge, who, in obscurity, 
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hides unrecognized perfections. To her has 
been committed all the work; by her skill, 
intelligence, and devotion have all the con- 
veniences and gratifications been obtained; 
and while ceaselessly occupied ministering 
to the rest, she has been kept in the back- 
ground, that her haughty sisters might 
flaunt their fripperies in the eyes of the 
world. The parallel holds yet further. For 
we are fast coming to the denouement, when 
the positions will be changed ; and while 
these haughty sisters sink into merited neg- 
lect, science, proclaimed as highest alike in 
worth and beauty, will reign supreme. 

SELF-INSTRUCTION. 

The two general principles, alike the most 
important and the least attended to, are the 
principle that throughout youth, as in early 
childhood and in maturity, the process shall 
be one of self-instruction; and the obverse 
principle, that the mental action induced by 
this process shall be throughout intrinsically 
grateful. If progression from simple to 
complex, and from concrete to abstract, be 
considered the essential requirements as die- 
tated by abstract psychology, then do these 
requirements that knowledge shall be self- 
mastered, and pleasurably mastered, become 
the tests by which we may judge whether 
the dictates of abstract psychology are be- 
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ing fulfilled. If the first embody the leading 
generalizations of the science of mental 
growth, the last are the chief canons of the 
art of fostering mental growth. For mani- 
festly if the steps in our curriculum are so 
arranged that they can be successively as- 
cended by the pupil himself with little or 
no help, they must correspond with the 
stages of evolution in his faculties; and 
manifestly if the successive achievements of 
these steps are intrinsically gratifying to 
him, it follows that they require no more 
than a normal exercise of his powers. 

But the making education a process of 
self-evolution has other advantages than this 
of keeping our lessons in the right order. 
In the first place, it guarantees a vividness 
and permanency of impression which the 
usual methods can never produce. Any 
piece of knowledge which the pupil has him- 
self acquired, any problem which he has 
himself solved, becomes by virtue of the 
conquest much more thoroughly his than it 
could else be. The preliminary activity of 
mind which his success implies, the concen- 
tration of thought necessary to it, and the 
excitement consequent on his triumph, con- 
spire to register all the facts in his memory 
in a way that no mere information heard 
from a teacher or read in a school book can 
be registered. Even if he fails, the tension 
to which his faculties have been wound up 
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insures his remembrance of the solution 
when given to him, better than half a dozen 
repetitions would. Observe again, that this 
discipline necessitates a continuous organi- 
zation of the knowledge he acquires. It is 
in the very nature of facts and inferences, 
assimilated in this normal manner, that they 
successively become the premises of fur- 
ther conclusions, the means of solving still 
further questions. The solution of yester- 
day's problem helps the pupil in mastering 
to-day's. Thus the knowledge is turned into 
faculty as soon as it is taken in, and forth- 
with aids in the general function of think- 
ing — does not lie merely written in the 
pages of an internal library, as when rote- 
learned. Mark further the importance of 
the moral culture which this constant self- 
help involves. Courage in attacking diffi- 
culties, patient concentration of the atten- 
tion, perseverance through failures — ^these 
are characteristics which after-life specially 
requires ; and these are characteristics which 
this system of making the mind work for 
its food specially produces. That it is thor- 
oughly practicable to carry out instruction 
after this fashion we can ourselves testify, 
having been in youth thus led to successively 
solve the comparatively complex problems 
of perspective. And that leading teacihers 
have been gradually tending in this direction 
is indicated alike in the saying of Fellen- 
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berg, that, "the individual, independent ac- 
tivity of the pupil is of much greater im- 
portance than the ordinary busy officious- 
ness of many who assume the office of edu- 
cators;'' in the opinion of Horace Mann, 
that, "unfortunately education among us at 
present consists too much in telling, not in 
training;" and in the remark of M. Marcel, 
that, "what the learner discovers by mental 
exertion is better known than what is told 
to him. 

Similarly with the correlative require- 
ment, that the method of culture pursued 
shall be one productive of an intrinsically 
happy activity — an activity not happy in 
virtue of extrinsic rewards to be obtained, 
but in virtue of its own healthfulness. Con- 
formity to this requirement not only guards 
us against thwarting the normal process of 
evolution, but incidentally secures positive 
benefits of importance. Unless we are to 
return to an ascetic morality, the mainte- 
nance of youthful happiness must be con- 
sidered as in itself a worthy aim. Not to 
dwell upon this, however, we go on to re- 
mark that a pleasurable state of feeling is 
far more favorable to intellectual action than 
one of indifference or disgust. Every one 
knows that things read, heard, or seen with 
interest are better remembered than those 
read, heard, or seen with apathy. In the 
one case the faculties appealed to are 
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actively occupied with the subject presented ; 
in the other they are inactively occu- 
pied with it, and the attention is continually 
drawn away after more attractive thoughts. 
Hence the impressions are respectively 
strong and weak. Moreover, the intellectual 
listlessness which a pupil's lack of interest 
in any study involves is further complicated 
by his anxiety, by his fear of consequences, 
which distract his attention, and increase 
the difficulty he finds in bringing his fac- 
ulties to bear upon these facts that are re- 
pugnant to them. Clearly, therefore, the 
efficiency of any intellectual action will, 
other things equal, be proportionate to the 
gratification with which it is performed. 

It should be considered also that impor- 
tant moral consequences depend upon the 
habitual pleasure or pain which daily les- 
sons produce. No one can compare the 
faces and manners of two boys — the one 
made happy by mastering interesting sub- 
jects, and the other made miserable by dis- 
gust with his studies, by consequent failure, 
by cold looks, by threats, by punishment — 
without seeing that the disposition of the 
one is being benefited, and that of the other 
greatly injured. Whoever has marked the 
effect of intellectual success upon the mind, 
and the power of the mind over the body, 
will see that in the one case both temper 
and health are favorably affected, while in 
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the other there is danger of permanent mo- 
roseness, of permanent timidity, and even of 
permanent constitutional depression. To all 
which considerations we must add the fur- 
ther one, that the relationship between teach- 
ers and their pupils is, other things equal, 
rendered friendly and influential, or antago- 
nistic and powerless, according as the sys- 
tem of culture produces happiness or mis- 
ery. Human beings are at the mercy of 
their associated ideas. A daily minister of 
pain cannot fail to be regarded with a secret 
dislike, and if he causes no emotions but 
painful ones, will inevitably be hated. Con- 
versely, he who constantly 'aids children to 
their ends, hourly provides them with the 
satisfactions of conquest, hourly encourages 
them through their difficulties and sympa- 
thizes in their successes, cannot fail to be 
liked; nay, if his behavior is consistent 
throughout, must be loved. And when we 
remember how efficient and benign is the 
control of a master who is felt to be a 
friend, when compared with the control of 
one who is looked upon with aversion, or, 
at best, indifference, we may infer that the 
indirect advantages of conducting education 
on the happiness principle do not fall far 
Short of the direct ones. To all who ques- 
tion the possibility of acting out the system 
here advocated, we reply as before, that not 
only does theory point to it, but experience 
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commends it. To the many verdicts of dis- 
tinguished teachers who since Pestalozzi's 
time have testified this, may be here added 
that of Professor Pillans, who asserts that, 
"where young people are taught as they 
ought to be, they are quite as happy in 
school as at play, seldom less delighted, nay, 
often more, with the well-directed exercise 
of their mental energies, than with that of 
their muscular powers/* 

As suggesting a final reason for making 
education a process of self-instruction, and 
by consequence a process of pleasurable in- 
struction, we may advert to the fact that in 
proportion as it is made so is there a proba- 
bility that education will not cease when 
school days end. As long as the acquisition 
of knowledge is rendered habitually repug- 
nant, so long will there be a prevailing ten- 
dency to discontinue it when free from the 
coercion of parents and masters. And 
when the acquisition of knowledge* has been 
rendered habitually gratifying, then will 
there be as prevailing a tendency to con- 
tinue, without superintendence, that same 
self-culture previously carried on under su- 
perintendence. These results are inevitable. 
While the laws of mental association remain 
true — while men dislike the things and the 
places that suggest painful recollections, and 
delight in those which call to mind bygone 
pleasures — painful lessons will make laiowl- 
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edge repulsive, and pleasurable lessons will 
make it attractive. The men to whom in 
boyhood information came in dreary tasks 
along with threats of punishment, and who 
were never led into habits of independent 
inquiry, are unlikely to be students in after 
years ; while those to whom it came in the 
natural forms, at the proper times, and who 
remember its facts as not only interesting in 
themselves, but as the occasions of a long 
series of gratifying successes, are likely to 
continue through life that self-instruction 
commenced in youth. 

MORAL EDUCATION. 

Do not expect from a child any great 
amount of moral goodness. During early 
years every civilized man passes through 
that phase of character exhibited by the bar- 
barous race from which he is descended. 
As the child's features — flat nose, forward 
opening nostrils, large lips, wide-apart eyes, 
absent frontal sinus, etc., resemble for a 
time those of the savage, so, too, do his in- 
stincts. Hence the tendencies to cruelty, to 
thieving, to lying, so general among chil- 
dren — tendencies which, even without the 
aid of discipline, will become more or less 
modified just as the features do. The popu- 
lar idea that children are "innocent," while 
it may be true in so far as it refers to evil 
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knowledge, is totally false in so far as it re- 
fers to evil impulses, as half an hour's ob- 
servation in the nursery will prove to any 
one. Boys when left to themselves, as at a 
public school, treat each other far more bru- 
tally than men do; and were they left to 
themselves at an earlier age their brutality 
would be still more conspicuous. 

Not only is it unwise to set up a high 
standard for juvenile good conduct, but it is 
even unwise to use very urgent incitements 
to such good conduct. Already most people 
recognize the detrimental results of intellec- 
tual precocity ; but there remains to be recog- 
nized the truth that there is a moral pre- 
cocity which is also detrimental. Our higher 
moral faculties, like our higher intellectual 
ones, are comparatively complex. By conse- 
quence they are both comparatively late in 
their evolution. And with the one, as with 
the other, a very early activity produced by 
stimulation will be at the expense of the 
future character. Hence the not uncom- 
mon fact that those who during childhood 
were instanced as models of juvenile good- 
ness by and by undergo some disastrous and 
seemingly inexplicable change, and end by 
being not above but below par; while rela- 
tively exemplary men are often the issue of 
a childhood by no means so promising. 

Be content, therefore, with moderate 
measures and moderate results. Constantly 
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bear in mind the fact that a higher morality, 
like a higher intelligence, must be reached 
by a slow growth, and you will then have 
more patience with those imperfections of 
nature which your child hourly displays. 
You will be less prone to that constant 
scolding, and threatening, and forbidding, 
by which many parents induce a chronic do- 
mestic irritation, in the foolish hope that 
they will thus make their children what they 
should be. 

This comparatively liberal form of domes- 
tic government, which does not seek despot- 
ically to regulate all the details of a child's 
conduct, necessarily results from the sys- 
tem for which we have been contending. 
Satisfy yourself with seeing that your child 
always suffers the natural consequences of 
his actions, and you will avoid that excess of 
control in which so many parents err. Leave 
him wherever you can to the discipline of 
experience, and you will so save him from 
that hothouse virtue which over-regulation 
produces in yielding natures, or that de- 
moralizing antagonism which it produces in 
independent ones. 

By aiming in all cases to administer the 
natural reactions to your child's actions, you 
will put an advantageous check upon your 
own temper. The method of moral educa- 
tion pursued by many, we fear by most, par- 
ents, is little else than that of venting their 
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anger in the way that first suggests itself. 
The slaps, and rough shakings, and sharp 
words, with which a mother commonly visits 
her offspring's small offenses — many of 
them not offenses considered intrinsically — 
are very generally but the manifestations of 
her own ill controlled feelings — result much 
more from the promptings of those feelings 
than from a wish to benefit the offenders. 
While they are injurious to her own char- 
acter, these ebullitions tend, by alienating 
hfer children and by decreasing their respect 
for her, to diminish her influence over them. 
But by pausing in each case of transgression 
to consider what is the natural consequence, 
and how that natural consequence may best 
be brought home to the transgressor, some 
little time is necessarily obtained for the 
mastery of yourself; the mere blind anger 
first aroused in you settles down into a less 
vehement feeling, and one not so likely to 
mislead you. 

Do not, however, seek to behave as an 
utterly passionless instrument. Remember 
that besides the natural consequences of 
your child's conduct which the working of 
things tends to bring round on him, your 
own approbation or disapprobation is also 
a natural consequence, and one of the or- 
aained agencies for guiding him. The error 
which we have been combating is that of 
substituting parental displeasure and its ar- 
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tificial penalties for the penalties which na- 
ture has established. But while it should 
not be substituted for these natural penal- 
ties, it by no means follows that it should 
not, in some form, accompany them. The 
secondary kind of punishment should not 
usurp the place of the primary kind ; but, in 
moderation, it may rightly supplement the 
primary kind. Such amount of disapproval, 
or sorrow, or indignation, as you feel, 
should be expressed in words or manner or 
otherwise; subject, of course, to the ap- 
proval of your judgment. The degree and 
kind of feeling, produced in you will neces- 
sarily depend upon your own character, and 
it is therefore useless to say it should be this 
or that. All that can be recommended is, 
that you should aim to modify the feeling 
into that which you believe ought to be en- 
tertained. Beware, however, of the two ex- 
tremes, not only in respect of the intensity, 
but in respect of the duration of your dis- 
pleasure. On the one hand, anxiously avoid 
that weak impulsiveness, so general among 
mothers, which scolds and forgives almost 
in the same breath. On the other hand, do 
not unduly continue to show estrangement 
of feeling, lest you accustom your child to 
do without your friendship, and so lose your 
influence over him. The moral reactions 
called forth from you by your child's ac- 
tions, you should as much as possible as- 
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similate to those which you conceive would 
be called forth from a parent of perfect na- 
ture. 

Be sparing of commands. Command only 
in those cases in which other means are in- 
applicable, or have failed. "In frequent or- 
ders the parents' advantage is more consid- 
ered than the child's," says Richter. As in 
primitive societies a breach of law is pun- 
ished, not so much because it is intrinsically 
wrong as because it is a disregard of the 
king's authority — a rebellion against him; 
so, in many families, the penalty visited on a 
transgressor proceeds less from reprobation 
of the offense than from "anger at the diso- 
bedience. Listen to the ordinary speeches — 
*'How dare you disobey me?" "I tell you 
ril make you do it, sir." "FU soon teach 
you who is master!" — and then consider 
what the words, the tone, and the manner 
imply. A determination to subjugate is 
much more conspicuous in them than an 
anxiety for the child's welfare. For the 
time being the attitude of mind differs but 
little from that of the despot bent on punish- 
ing a recalcitrant subject. The right- feel- 
ing parent, however, like the philanthropic 
legislator, will not rejoice in coercion, but 
will rejoice in dispensing with coercion. He 
will do without law in all cases where other 
modes of regulating conduct can be success- 
fully employed ; and he will regret the hav- 
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ing recourse to law when it is necessary. 
As Richter remarks, "The best rule in poli- 
tics is said to be 'pas trop gouvernerf it is 
also true in education." And in spontane- 
ous conformity with this maxim, parents 
whose lust of dominion is restrained by a 
true sense of duty will aim to make their 
children control themselves wherever it is 
possible, and will fall back upon absolutism 
only as a last resort. 

But whenever you do command, command 
with decision and consistency. If the case 
is one which really cannot be otherwise dealt 
with, then issue your fiat, and having issued 
it, never afterward swerve from it. Con- 
sider well beforehand what you are going, to 
do; weigh all the consequences, think 
whether your firmness of purpose will be 
sufficient, and then, if you finally make the 
law, enforce it uniformly at whatever cost. 
Let your penalties be like the penalties in- 
flicted by inanimate nature — inevitable. 
The hot cinder bums a child the first time he 
seizes it; it bums him the second time; it 
bums him the third time; it burns him 
every time; and he very soon learns not to 
touch the hot cinder. If you are equally 
consistent — ^if the consequences which you 
tell your child will follow certain acts, fol- 
low with like uniformity, he will soon come 
to respect your laws as he does those of na- 
ture. And this respect once established will 
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prevent endless domestic evils. Of errors in 
education one of the worst is that of incon- 
sistency. As in a community, crimes multi- 
ply when there is no certain administration 
of justice, so in a family, an immense in- 
crease of transgressions results from a hesi- 
tating or irregular infliction of penalties. A 
weak mother, who perpetually threatens and 
rarely performs — who makes rules in haste 
and repents of them at leisure — ^who treats 
the same offense now with severity and now 
with leniency, according as the passing hu- 
mor dictates, is laying up miseries both for 
herself and her children. She is making 
herself contemptible in their eyes; she is 
setting them an example of uncontrolled 
feelings ; she is encouraging them to trans- 
gress by the prospect of probable impunity ; 
she is entailing endless squabbles and ac- 
companying damage to her own temper and 
the tempers of her little ones; she is redu- 
cing their minds to a moral chaos, which 
after years of bitter experience will with 
difficulty bring into order. Better even a 
barbarous form of domestic government 
carried out consistently than a humane one 
inconsistently carried out. Again we say, 
avoid coercive measures whenever it is pos- 
sible to do so ; but when you find despotism 
really necessary, be despotic in good earnest. 
Bear constantly in mind the truth that the 
aim of your discipline should be to produce 
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a self-governing being, not to produce a be- 
ing to be governed by others. Were your 
children fated to pass their lives as slaves, 
you could not too much accustom them to 
slavery during their childhood ; but as they 
are by and by to be free men, with no one to 
control their daily conduct, you cannot too 
much accustom them to self-control while 
they are still under your eye. This it is 
which makes the system of discipline by nat- 
ural consequences so especially appropriate 
to the social state which we in England have 
now reached. Under early tyrannical forms 
of society, when one of the chief evils the 
citizen had to fear was the anger of his su- 
periors, it was well that during childhood 
parental vengeance should be a predominant 
means of government. But now that the 
citizen has little to fear from any one — ^now 
that the good or evil which he experiences 
throughout life is mainly that which in the 
nature of things results from his own con- 
duct, it is desirable that from his first years 
he should begin to learn, experimentally, the 
good or evil consequences which naturally 
follow this or that conduct. Aim, therefore, 
to diminish the amount of parental govern- 
ment as fast as you can substitute for it in 
your child's "mind that self-government aris- 
ing from a foresight of results. In infancy 
a considerable amount of absolutism is nec- 
cessary. A three-year-old urchin playing 
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with an open razor cannot be allowed to 
learn by this discipline of consequences ; for 
the consequences may, in such a case, be too 
serious. But as intelligence increases, the 
number of instances calling for peremptory 
interference may be, and should be, dimin- 
ished, with the view of gradually ending 
them as maturity is approached. All periods 
of transition are dangerous; and the most 
dangerous is the transition from the re- 
straint of the family circle to the non-re- 
straint of the world. Hence the importance 
of pursuing the policy we advocate, which, 
alike by cultivating a child's faculty of self- 
restraint, by continually increasing the de- 
gree in which it is left to its self -constraint, 
and by so bringing it, step by step, to a state 
of unaided self-restraint, obliterates the or- 
dinary sudden and hazardous change from 
externally-governed youth to internally-gov- 
erned maturity. Let the history of your do- 
mestic rule typify, in little, the history of 
our political rule: at the outset, autocratic 
control, where control is really needful ; by 
and by an incipient constitutionalism, in 
which the liberty of the subject gains some 
express recognition; successive extensions 
of this liberty of the subject, gradually end- 
ing in parental abdication. 

Do not regret the exhibition of consider- 
able selfwill on the part of your children. 
It is the correlative of that diminished co- 
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erciveness so conspicuous in modem educa- 
tion. The greater tendency to assert free- 
dom of action on the one side corresponds 
to the smaller tendency to tyrannize on the 
other. They both indicate an approach to 
the system of discipline we contend for, un- 
der which children will be more and more 
led to rule themselves by the experience of 
natural consequences ; and they are both the 
accompaniments of our more advanced so- 
cial state. The independent English boy is 
the father of the independent English man ; 
and you cannot have the last without the 
first. German teachers say that they had 
rather manage a dozen German boys than 
one English one. Shall we, therefore, wish 
that our boys had the manageableness of the 
German ones, and with it the submissiveness 
and political serfdom of adult Germans ? Or 
shall we not rather tolerate in our boys those 
feelings which make them free men, and 
modify our methods accordingly ? 

Lastly, always remember that to educate 
rightly is not a simple and easy thing, but a 
complex and extremely difficult thing — the 
hardest task which devolves upon adult life. 
The rough-and-ready style of domestic gov- 
ernment is indeed practicable by the mean- 
est and most uncultivated intellects. Slaps 
and sharp words are penalties that suggest 
themselves alike to the last reclaimed bar- 
barian and the most stolid peasant. Even 
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brutes can use this method of discipline ; as 
you may see in the growl and half bite with 
which a bitch will check a too-exigeant 
puppy. But if you would carry out with 
success a rational and civilized system, you 
must be prepared for considerable mental 
exertion — for some study, some ingenuity, 
some patience, some self-control. You will 
have habitually to trace the consequences of 
conduct — to consider what are the results 
which in adult life follow certain kinds of 
acts; and then you will have to devise 
methods by which parallel results shall be 
entailed on the parallel acts of your children. 
You will daily be called upon to analyze the 
motives of juvenile conduct; you must dis- 
tinguish between acts that are really good 
and those which, though externally simulat- 
ing them, proceed from inferior impulses; 
while you must be ever on your guard 
against the cruel mistake, not unfrequently 
made, of translating neutral acts into trans- 
gressions, or ascribing worse feelings than 
were entertained. You must more or less 
modify your method to suit the disposition 
of each child, and must be prepared to make 
further modifications as each child's disposi- 
tion enters on a new phase. Your faith will 
often be taxed to maintain the requisite per- 
severance in a course which seems to pro- 
duce little or no effect. Especially if you 
are dealing with children who have been 
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wrongly treated, you must be prepared for 
a lengthened trial of patience before suc- 
ceeding with better methods; seeing that 
that which is not easy even where a right 
state of feeling has been established from 
the beginning becomes doubly difficult when 
a wrong state of feeling has to be set right. 
Not only will you have constantly to analyze 
the motives of your children, but you will 
have to analyze your own motives — to dis- 
criminate between those internal suggestions 
springing from a true parental solicitude, 
and those which spring from your own sel- 
fishness, from your love of ease, from your 
lust of dominion. And then, ipore trying 
still, you will have not only to detect but to 
curb these baser impulses. In brief, you 
will have to carry on your higher education 
at the same time that you are educating your 
children. Intellectually you must cultivate 
to good purpose that most complex of sub- 
jects — human nature and its laws, as exhib- 
ited in your children, in yourself, and in the 
world. Morally you must keep in constant 
exercise your higher feelings and restrain 
your lower. It is a truth yet remaining to 
be recognized, that the last stage in the men- 
tal development of each man and woman is 
to be reached only through the proper dis- 
charge of the parental duties. And when 
this truth is recognized, it will be seen how 
admirable is the ordination in virtue of 
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which human beings are led by their strong- 
est affections to subject themselves to a dis- 
cipline which they would else elude. 

While some will probably regard this con- 
ception of education as it should be, with 
doubt and discouragement, others will, we 
think, perceive in the exalted ideal which it 
involves evidence of its truth. That it can- 
not be realized by the impulsive, the unsym- 
pathetic, and the short-sighted, but demands 
the higher attributes of human nature, they 
will see to be evidence of its fitness for the 
more advanced states of humanity. Though 
it calls for much labor and self-sacrifice, they 
will see that it promises an abundant return 
of happiness, immediate and remote. They 
will see that while in its injurious effects on 
both parent and child a bad system is twice 
cursed, a good system is twice blessed — it 
blesses him that trains and him that's 
trained. 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 

It seems strange that there should be so 
little consciousness of the dangers of over- 
education during youth, when there is so 
general a consciousness of the dangers of 
overeducation during childhood. Most par- 
ents are more or less aware of the evil con- 
sequences that follow infant precocity. In 
every society may be heard reprobation of 
those who too early stimulate the minds of 
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their little ones. And the dread of this early 
stimulation is great in proportion as there is 
adequate knowledge of the effects; witness 
the implied opinion of one of our most dis- 
tinguished professors of physiology, who 
told us that he did not intend his little boy 
to learn any lessons until he was eight years 
old. But while to all it is a familiar truth 
that a forced development of intelligence in 
childhood entails disastrous results — either 
physical feebleness, or ultimate stupidity, or 
early death — it appears not to be perceived 
that throughout youth the same truth holds. 
Yet it is certain that it must do so. There 
is a given order in which and a given rate at 
which the faculties unfold. If the course 
of education conforms itself to that order 
and rate, well. If not — if the higher facul- 
ties are early taxed by presenting an order 
of knowledge more complex and abstract 
than can be readily assimilated; or, if, by 
excess of culture, the intellect in general is 
developed to a degree beyond that which is 
natural to the age— the abnormal result so 
produced will inevitably be accompanied by 
some equivalent, or more than equivalent, 
evil. 

For nature is a strict accountant; and if 
you demand of her in one direction more 
than she is prepared to lay out, she balances 
the account by making a deduction else- 
where. If you will let her follow her own 
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course, taking care to supply, in right quan- 
tities and kinds, the raw materials of bodily 
and mental growth required at each age, she 
will eventually produce an individual more 
or less evenly developed. If, however, you 
insist on premature or undue growth of any 
one part, she will, with more or less pro- 
test, concede the point ; but that she may do 
your extra work she must leave some of her 
more important work undone. Let it never 
be forgotten that the amount of vital energy 
which the body at any moment possesses is 
limited, and that, being limited, it is impos- 
sible to get from it more than a fixed quan- 
tity of results. In a child or youth the de- 
mands upon this vital energy are various 
and urgent. As before pointed out, the 
waste consequent on the day's bodily exer- 
cise has to be repaired; the wear of brain 
entailed by the day's study has to be made 
good; a certain additional growth of body 
has to be provided for, and also a certain 
additional growth of brain; add to which 
the amount of energy absorbed in the diges- 
tion of the large quantity of food required 
for meeting these many demands. Now, 
that to divert an excess of energy into any 
one of these channels is to abstract it from 
the others is not only manifest d priori, but 
may be shown d posteriori from the experi- 
ence of every one. Every one knows, for 
instance, that the digestion of a heavy meal 
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makes such a demand on the system as to 
produce lassitude of mind and body, ending 
not unfrequently in sleep. Every one 
knows, too, that excess of bodily exercise 
diminishes the power of thought — ^that the 
temporary prostration following any sud- 
den exertion, or the fatigue produced by 
a thirty miles' walk, is accompanied by a 
disinclination to mental effort; that after a 
month's pedestrian tour the mental inertia 
is such that some days are required to over- 
come it; and that in peasants who spend 
their lives in muscular labor the activity of 
mind is very small. Again, it is a truth 
familiar to all that during those fits of ex- 
treme rapid growth which sometimes occur 
in childhood, the great abstraction of energy 
is shown in the attendant prostration, bodily 
and mental. Once more, the facts that vio- 
lent muscular exertion after eating will stop 
digestion, and that children who are early 
put to hard labor become stunted, similarly 
exhibit the antagonism — similarly imply 
that excess of activity in one direction in- 
volves deficiency of it in other directions. 
Now the law which is thus manifest in ex- 
treme cases holds in all cases. These in- 
jurious abstractions of energy as certainly 
take place when the undue demands are 
slight and constant as when they are great 
and sudden. Hence, if in youth the expend- 
iture in mental labor exceeds that which na- 
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ture had provided for, the expenditure for 
other purposes falls below what it should 
have been, and evils of one kind or other 
are inevitably entailed. Let us briefly con- 
sider these evils. 

Supposing the overactivity of brain not 
to be extreme, but to exceed the normal ac- 
tivity only in a moderate degree, there will 
b^ nothing more than some slight reaction 
on the development of the body : the stature 
falling a little below that which it would else 
have reached, or the bulk being less than it 
would have been, or the quality of tissue 
being not so good. One or more of these 
effects must necessarily occur. The extra 
quantity of blood supplied to the brain, not 
only during the period of mental exertion, 
but during the subsequent period in which 
the waste of cerebral substance is being 
made good, is blood that would else have 
been circulating through the limbs and vis- 
cera; and the amount of growth or repair 
for which that blood would have supplied 
materials is lost. This physical reaction be- 
ing certain, the question is, whether the gain 
resulting from the extra culture is equiva- 
lent to the loss ? Whether defect of bodily 
growth, of the want of that structural per- 
fection which gives high vigor and endur- 
ance, is compensated for by the additional 
knowledge gained? 

When the excess of mental exertion is 
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greater, there follow results far more seri- 
ous, telling not only against bodily perfec- 
tion but against the perfection of the brain 
itself. It is a physiological law, first pointed 
out by M. Isidore St. Hilaire, and to which 
attention has been drawn by Mr. Lewes in 
his essay on "Dwarfs and Giants," that 
there is an antagonism between growth and 
development. By growth, as used in this an- 
tithetical sense, is to be understood increase 
of size; by development, increase of struc- 
ture. And the law is, that great activity in 
either of these processes involves retarda- 
tion or arrest of the other. A familiar illus- 
tration is furnished by the cases of the cater- 
pillar and the chrysalis. In the caterpillar 
there is extremely rapid augmentation of 
bulk ; but the structure is scarcely at all more 
complex when the caterpillar is full-grown 
than when it is small. In the chrysalis the 
bulk does not increase; on the contrary, 
weight is lost during this stage of the crea- 
ture's life; but the elaboration of a more 
complex structure goes on with great activ- 
ity. The antagonism, here so clear, is less 
traceable in higher creatures, because the 
two processes are carried on together. But 
we see it pretty well illustrated among our- 
selves by contrasting the sexes. A girl de- 
velops in body and mind rapidly, and ceases 
to grow comparatively early. A boy's bod- 
ily and mental development is slower, and 
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his growth greater. At the age when the 
one is mature, finished, and having all fac- 
ulties in full play, the other, whose vital en- 
ergies have been more directed toward in- 
crease of size, is relatively incomplete in 
structure, and shows it in a comparative 
awkwardness, bodily and mental. Now this 
law is true not only of the organism as a 
whole, but of each separate part. The ab- 
normally rapid advance of any part in re- 
spect of structure involves premature arrest 
of its growth, and this happens with the or- 
gan of the mind as certainly as with any 
other organ. The brain, which during early 
years is relatively large in mass but imper- 
fect in structure, will, if required to per- 
form its functions with undue activity, un- 
dergo a structural advance greater than is 
appropriate to the age ; but the ultimate ef- 
fect will be a falling short of the size and 
power that would else have been attained. 
And this is a part cause— probably the chief 
cause — why precocious children, and youths 
who up to a certain time were carrying all 
before them, so often stop short and disap- 
point the high hopes of their parents. 

But these results of overeducation, dis- 
astrous as they are, are perhaps less disas- 
trous than the results produced upon the 
health — the undermined constitution, the en- 
feebled energies, the morbid feelings. Re- 
cent discoveries in physiology have shown 
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how immense is the influence of the brain 
over the functions of the body. The diges- 
tion of the food, the circulation of the blood, 
and through these all other organic proc- 
esses, are profoundly affected by cerebral 
excitement. Whoever has seen repeated, as 
we have, the experiment first performed by 
Weber, showing the consequence' of irritat- 
ing the vagus nerve which connects the 
brain with the viscera — whoever has seen 
the action of the heart suddenly arrested by 
the irritation of this nerve, slowly recom- 
mencing when the irritation is suspended, 
and again arrested the moment it is renewed 
— ^will have a vivid conception of the de- 
pressing influence which an overwrought 
brairi exercises on the body. The effects 
thus physiologically explained are indeed ex- 
emplified in ordinary experience. There is 
no one but has felt the palpitation accom- 
panying hope, fear, anger, joy — no one but 
has observed how labored becomes the ac- 
tion of the heart when these feelings are 
very violent. And, though there are many 
who have never themselves suffered that ex- 
treme emotional excitement which is fol- 
lowed by arrest of the heart's action and 
fainting, yet every one knows them to be 
cause and effect. It is a familiar fact, too, 
that disturbance of the stomach is entailed 
by mental excitement exceeding a certain 
intensity. Loss of appetite is a common re- 
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suit alike of very pleasurable and very pain- 
ful states of mind. When the event pro- 
ducing a pleasurable or painful state of mind 
occurs shortly after a meal, it not unfre- 
quently happens either that the stomach re- 
jects what has been eaten, or digests it with 
great difficulty and under prolonged protest. 
And, as every one who taxes his brain much 
can testify, even purely intellectual action 
will, when excessive, produce analogous ef- 
fects. Now, the relation between brain and 
body which is so manifest in these extreme 
cases holds equally in ordinary, less-marked 
cases. Just as these violent but temporary 
cerebral excitements produce violent but 
temporary disturbances of the viscera, so do 
the less violent but chronic cerebral excite- 
ments produce less violent but chronic vis- 
ceral disturbances. This is not simply an 
inference — it is a truth to which every medi- 
cal man can bear witness, and it is one to 
which a long and sad experience enables us 
to give personal testimony. Various de- 
grees and forms of bodily derangement, 
often taking years of enforced idleness to 
set partially right, result from this prolonged 
overexertion of mind. Sometimes the heart 
is chiefly affected — habitual palpitations, a 
pulse much enfeebled, and very generally a 
diminution in the number of beats from sev- 
enty-two to sixty, or even fewer. Some- 
times the conspicuous disorder is of the 
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stomach — a dyspepsia which makes life a 
burden, and is amenable to no remedy but 
time. In many cases both heart and stom- 
ach are implicated. Mostly the sleep is 
short and broken. And very generally 
there is more or less mental depression. 

Consider, then, how great must be the 
damage inflicted by undue mental excite- 
ment on children and youths. More or less 
of this constitutional disturbance will inevi- 
tably follow an exertion of brain beyond 
that which nature had provided for; and, 
when not so excessive as to produce absolute 
illness, is sure to entail a slowly-accumulat- 
ing degeneracy of physique. With a small 
and fastidious appetite, an imperfect diges- 
tion, and an enfeebled circulation, how can 
the developing body flourish ? The due per- 
formance of every vital process depends on 
the adequate supply of good blood. With- 
out enough good blood, no gland can secrete 
properly, no viscus can fully discharge its 
office. Without enough good blood, no 
nerve, muscle, membrane, or other tissue 
can be efficiently repaired. Without enough 
good blood, growth will neither be sound 
nor sufficient. Judge, then, how bad must 
be the consequences when to a growing body 
the weakened stomach supplies blood that is 
deficient in quantity and poor in quality, 
while the debilitated heart propels this poor 
and scanty blood with unnatural slowness. 
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And if, as all who candidly investigate the 
matter must admit, physical degeneracy is a 
consequence of excessive study, how grave 
is the condemnation to be passed upon this 
cramming system above exemplified. It is a 
terrible mistake, from whatever point of 
view regarded. It is a mistake in so far as 
the mere acquirement of knowledge is con- 
cerned ; for it is notorious that the mind, like 
the body, cannot assimilate beyond a certain 
rate ; and, if you ply it with facts faster than 
it can assimilate them, they are very soon re- 
jected again; they do not become perma- 
nently built into the intellectual fabric, but 
fall out of recollection after the passing of 
the examination for which they were got up. 
It is a mistake, too, because it tends to make 
study distasteful. Either through the pain- 
ful associations produced by ceaseless men- 
tal toil, or through the abnormal state of 
brain it leaves behind, it often generates an 
aversion to books ; and, instead of that sub- 
sequent self-culture induced by a rational 
education, there comes a continued retro- 
gression. It is a mistake, also, inasmuch 
as it assumes that the acquisition of knowl- 
edge is everything, and forgets that a much 
more important matter is the organization of 
knowledge, for which time and spontaneous 
thinking are requisite. Just as Humboldt 
remarks respecting the progress of intelli- 
gence in general, that "the interpretation of 
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nature is obscured when the description lan- 
guishes under too great an accumulation of 
insulated facts," so it may be remarked, re- 
specting the progress of individual intelli- 
gence, that the mind is overburdened and 
hampered by an excess of ill-digested infor- 
mation. It is not the knowledge stored up 
as intellectual fat which is of value, but that 
which is turned into intellecttial muscle. But 
the mistake is still deeper. Even were the 
system good as a system of intellectual train- 
ing, which it is not, it would still be bad, be- 
cause, as we have shown, it is fatal to that 
vigor of physique, which is needful to make 
intellectual training available in the struggle 
of life. Those who, in eagerness to cultivate 
their pupils' minds, are reckless of their 
bodies, do not remember that success in the 
world depends much more upon energy than 
upon information ; and that a policy which 
in cramming with information undermines 
energy is self-defeating. The strong will 
and untiring activity which result from 
abundant animal vigor go far to compensate 
even for great ^ defects of education; and, 
when joined with that quite adequate educa- 
tion which may be obtained without sacri- 
ficing health, they insure an easy victory 
over competitors enfeebled by excessive 
study, prodigies of learning though they 
may be. A comparatively small and ill- 
made engine, worked at high pressure, will 
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do more than a larger and well-finished one 
worked at low pressure. What folly is it, 
then, while finishing the engine, so to dam- 
age the boiler that it will not generate steam I 
Once more, the system is a mistake, as in- 
volving a false estimate of welfare in life. 
Even supposing it were a means to worldly 
success, instead of a means to worldly fail- 
ure, yet in the entailed ill-health it would in- 
flict a more than equivalent curse. What 
boots it to have attained wealth, if the 
wealth is accompanied by ceaseless ail- 
ments ? What is the worth of distinction, if 
it has brought hypochondria with it ? Surely 
none needs telling that a good digestion, a 
bounding pulse, and high spirits are ele- 
ments of happiness which no external ad- 
vantages can outbalance. Chronic bodily 
disorder casts a gloom over the brightest 
prospects, while the vivacity of strong health 
gilds even misfortune. We contend, then, 
that this overeducation is vicious in every 
way — vicious as giving knowledge that will 
soon be forgotten, vicious as producing a 
disgust for knowledge, vicious as neglecting 
that organization of knowledge which is 
more important than its acquisition, vicious 
as weakening or destroying that energy 
without which a trained intellect is useless, 
vicious as entailing that ill health for which 
even success would not compensate, and 
which makes failure doubly bitter. 
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On women, the effects of this forcing sys- 
tem are, if possible, even more injurious 
than on men. Being in great measure de- 
barred from those vigorous and enjoyable 
exercises of body by which boys mitigate the 
evils of excessive study, girls feed these evils 
in their full intensity. Hence the much 
smaller proportion of them who grow up 
well made and healthy. In the pale, angu- 
lar, flat-chested young ladies so abundant in 
London drawing-rooms, we see the effect of 
merciless application unrelieved by youthful 
sports ; and this physical degeneracy exhib- 
ited by them hinders their welfare far more 
than their many accomplishments aid it. 
Mammas anxious to make their daughters 
attractive could scarcely choose a course 
more fatal than this, which sacrifices the 
body to the mind. Either they disregard 
the tastes of the opposite sex, or else their 
conception of those tastes is erroneous. Men 
care comparatively little for erudition in 
women, but very much for physical beauty, 
and good nature, and sound sense. How 
many conquests does the blue-stocking make 
through her extensive knowledge of his- 
tory? What man ever fell in love with a 
woman because she understood Italian? 
Where is the Edwin who was brought to 
Angelina's feet by her German? But rosy 
cheeks and laughing eyes are great ^ittrac- 
tions. A finely-rounded figure draws ad- 
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miring glances. The liveliness and good 
humor that overflowing health produces go 
a great way toward establishing attach- 
ments. Every one knows cases where bod- 
ily perfections, in the absence of all other 
recommendations, have incited a passion 
that carried all before it; but scarcely any 
one can point to a case where mere intellec- 
tual acquirements, apart from moral or 
physical attributes, have aroused such a feel- 
ing. The truth is that, out of the many ele- 
ments uniting in various proportions to pro- 
duce in a man's breast that complex emotion 
which we call love, the strongest are those 
produced by physical attractions ; the next in 
order of strength are those produced by 
moral attractions : the weakest are those pro- 
duced by intellectual attractions; and even 
these are dependent much less upon acquired 
knowledge than on natural faculty — quick- 
ness, wit, insight. If any think the asser- 
tion a derogatory one, and inveigh against 
the masculine character for being thus 
swayed, we reply that they little know what 
they say when they thus call in question the 
divine ordinations. Even were there no ob- 
vious meaning in the arrangement, we might 
be sure that some important end was sub- 
served. But the meaning is quite obvious 
to those who examine. It needs but to re- 
member that one of nature's ends, or, rather, 
her supreme end, is the welfare of posterity ; 
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it needs but to remember that, in so far as 
posterity are concerned, a cultivated intelli- 
gence based upon a bad physique is of little 
worth, seeing that its descendants will die 
out in a generation or two ; it needs but to 
bear in mind that a good physique, however 
poor the accompanying mental endowments, 
is worth preserving, because, throughout 
future generations, the mental endowments 
may be indefinitely developed; it needs but 
to contemplate these truths to see how im- 
portant is the balance of instincts above de- 
scribed. But, purpose apart, the instincts 
being thus balanced, it is a fatal folly to per- 
sist in a system which undermines a girl's 
constitution that it may overload her mem- 
ory. Educate as highly as possible — the 
higher the better — providing no bodily in- 
jury is entailed (and we may remark in 
passing, that a high standard might be so 
reached were the parrot-faculty cultivated 
less, and the human faculty more, and were 
the discipline extended over that now 
wasted period between leaving school and 
being married). But, to educate in such a 
manner, or to such extent as to produce 
physical degeneracy, is to defeat the chief 
end for which the toil and cost and anxiety 
are submitted to. By subjecting their 
daughters to this high-pressure system, par- 
ents frequently ruin their prospects in life. 
Not only do they inflict on them enfeebled 
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health, with all its pains and disabilities and 
glcMDm, but very often they actually doom 
them to celibacy. 

Our general conclusion is, then, that the 
ordinary treatment of children is, in various 
ways, seriously prejudicial. It errs in de- 
ficient feeding, in deficient clothing, in de- 
ficient exercise (among girls, at least), and 
in excessive mental application. Consider- 
ing the regime as a whole, its tendency is too 
exacting ; it asks too much and gives too lit- 
tle. In the extent to which it taxes the vital 
energies, it makes the juvenile life much 
more like the adult life than it should be. It 
overlooks the truth that, as in the foetus, the 
entire vitality is expended in the direction of 
growth — as in the infant the expenditure of 
vitality in growth is so great as to leave ex- 
tremely little for either physical or mental 
action — so, throughout childhood and youth, 
growth is the dominant requirement to 
which all others must be subordinated — a 
requirement which dictates the giving of 
much and the taking away of little — a re- 
quirement which, therefore, restricts the ex- 
ertion of body and mind to a degree propor- 
tionate to the rapidity of growth — a require- 
ment which permits the mental and physical 
activities to increase only as fast as the rate 
of growth diminishes. 

Regarded from another point of view, this 
high-pressure education manifestly results 
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from our passing phase of civilization. In 
primitive times, when aggression and de- 
fense were the leading social activities, bod- 
ily vigor, with its accompanying courage, 
were the desiderata ; and then education was 
almost wholly physical; mental cultivation 
was little cared for, and, indeed, as in our 
own feudal ages, was often treated with con- 
tempt. But, now that our state is relatively 
peaceful — ^now that muscular power is of 
use for little else than manual labor, while 
social success of nearly every kind depends 
very much on mental power, our education 
has become almost exclusively mental. In- 
stead of respecting the body and ignoring 
the mind, we now respect the mind and ig- 
nore the body. Both these attitudes are 
wrong. We do not yet sufficiently realize 
the truth that as in this life of ours the phys- 
. ical underlies the mental, the mental must 
not be developed at the expense of the phys- 
ical. The ancient and modem conceptions 
must be combined. 

Perhaps nothing will so much hasten the 
time when body and mind will both be ade- 
quately cared for as a diffusion of the belief 
that the preservation of health is a duty. 
Few seem conscious that there is such a 
thing as physical morality. Men's habitual 
words and acts imply the idea that they are 
at liberty to treat their bodies as they please. 
Disorders entailed by disobedience to na- 
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ture's dictates they regard simply as griev- 
ances, not as the effects of a conduct more 
or less flagitious. Though the evil conse- 
quences inflicted on their dependents and 
on future generations are often as great as 
those caused by crime, yet they do not think 
themselves in any degree criminal. It is 
true that, in the case of drunkenness, the 
viciousness of a purely bodily transgression 
is recognized, but none appear to infer that, 
if this bodily transgression is vicious, so, too, 
is every bodily transgression. The fact is 
that all breaches of the laws of health are 
physical sins. When this is generally seen, 
then, and perhaps not till then, will the phys- 
ical training of the young receive all the at- 
tention it deserves. 
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PROGRESS OF SOCIETY. 

While of the divergent divisions and sub- 
divisions of the human race, many have un- 
dergone changes not constituting an ad- 
vance ; while in some the type may have de- 
graded, in others it has become decidedly 
more heterogeneous. The civilized Euro- 
pean departs more widely from the verte- 
brate archetype than does the savage. Thus, 
both the law and the cause of progress, 
which, from lack of evidence, can be but 
hypothetically substantiated in respect of the 
earlier forms of life on our globe, can be ac- 
tually substantiated in respect of the latest 
forms. 

If the advance of man toward greater 
heterogeneity is traceable to the production 
of many effects by one cause, still more 
clearly may the advance of society toward 
greater heterogeneity be so explained. Con- 
sider the growth of an industrial organiza- 
tion. When, as must occasionally happen, 
some individual of a tribe displays unusual 
aptitude for making an article of general use 
— a weapon, for instance — which was before 
made by each man for himself, there arises 
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a tendency toward the differentiation of that 
individual into a maker of such weapon. 
His companions — warriors and hunters all 
of them — severally feel the importance of 
having the best weapons that can be made, 
and are, therefore, certain to offer strong in- 
ducements to this skilled individual to make 
weapons for them. He, on the other hand, 
having not only an unusual faculty, but an 
unusual liking, for making such weapons 
(the talent and the desire for any occupation 
being commonly associated), is predisposed 
to fulfill these commissions on the offer of 
an adequate reward, especially as his love of 
distinction is also gratified. This first spe- 
cialization of function, once commenced, 
tends ever to become more decided. On the 
side of the weaponmaker continued practice 
gives increased skill — increased superiority 
to his products; on the side of his clients, 
cessation of practice entails decreased skill. 
Thus the influences that determine this di- 
vision of labor grow stronger in both ways, 
and the incipient heterogeneity is, on the 
average of cases, likely to become perma- 
nent for that generation, if no longer. 

Observe now, however, that this process 
not only differentiates the social mass into 
two parts, the one monopolizing, or almost 
monopolizing, the performance of a certain 
function, and the other having lost the habit, 
and in some measure the power, of perform- 
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ing that function; but it tends to imitate 
other differentiations. The advance we have 
described implies the introduction of barter 
— the maker of weapons has, on each oc- 
casion, to be paid in such other articles as he 
agrees to take in exchange. But he will not 
habitually take in exchange one kind of 
article, but many kinds. He does not want 
mats only, or skins, or fishing gear, but he 
wants all these, and on each occasion will 
bargain for the particular thing he most 
needs. What follows ? If among the mem- 
bers of the tribe there exist any slight dif- 
ferences of skill in the manufacture of these 
various things, as there are almost sure to 
do, the weaponmaker will take from each 
one the thing which that one excels in mak- 
ing; he will exchange for mats with him 
whose mats are superior, and will bargain 
for the fishing gear of whoever has the best. 
But he who has bartered away his mats or 
his fishing gear must make other mats or 
fishing gear for himself; and, in so doing, 
must, in some degree, further develop his 
aptitude. Thus it results that the small 
specialties of faculty possessed by various 
membe;?s of the tribe will tend to grow more 
decided. If such transactions are from time 
to time repeated, these specializations may 
become appreciable. And, whether or not 
there ensue distinct differentiations of other 
individuals into makers of particular articles, 
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it is clear that incipient differentiations take 
place throughout the tribe; the one original 
cause produces not only the first dual effect, 
but a number of secondary dual effects, like 
in kind, but minor in degree. This process, 
of which traces may be seen among groups 
of schoolboys, cannot well produce any last- 
ing effects in an unsettled tribe ; but, where 
there grows up a fixed and multiplying com- 
munity, these differentiations become perma- 
nent, and increase with each generation. A 
larger population, involving a greater de- 
mand for every commodity, intensifies the 
functional activity of each specialized person 
or class ; and this renders the specialization 
more definite where it already exists, and 
establishes it where it is nascent. By in- 
creasing the pressure on the means of sub- 
sistence, a larger population again augments 
these results, seeing that each person is 
forced more and more to confine himself 
to that which he can do best, and by 
which he can gain most. This indus- 
trial progress, by aiding future production, 
opens the way for a further growth of popu- 
lation, which reacts as before; in all which 
the multiplication of effects is manifest. 
IVesently, under these same stimuli, new oc- 
cupations arise. Competing workers, ever 
aiming to produce improved articles, occa- 
sionally discover better processes or raw ma- 
terials. In weapons and cutting tools, the 
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substitution of bronze for stone entails upon 
him who first makes it a, great increase of 
demand — so great an increase that he pres- 
ently finds all his time occupied in making 
the bronze for the articles he sells, and is 
obliged to depute the fashioning of these to 
others; and, eventually, the making of 
bronze, thus gradually differentiated from a* 
])re-existing occupation, becomes an occupa- 
tion by itself. » 
But, now, mark the ramified changes 
which follow this change. Bronze soon re- 
places stone, not only in the articles it was 
first used for, but in many others — in arms, 
tools, and utensils of various kinds ; and so 
affects the manufacture of these things. 
Further, it affects the processes which these 
utensils subserve, and the resulting products 
— ^modifies buildings, carvings, dress, per- 
sonal decorations. Yet, again, it sets going 
sundry manufactures which were before im-- 
possible, from lack of a material fit for the 
requisite tools. And all these changes react 
on the people — increase their manipulative 
skill, their intelligence^ their comfort — refine 
their habits and tastes. Thus the evolution 
of a homogeneous society into a heterogene- 
ous one is clearly consequent on the general 
principle that many effects are produced by 
one cause. 
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THE LIMITATIONS OF SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH. 

Little as it seems to do so, fearless inquiry 
tends continually to give a firmer basis to all 
true religion. The timid sectarian, alarmed 
at the progress of knowledge, obliged to 
abandon one by one the superstitions of his 
ancestors, and daily finding his cherished be- 
liefs more and more shaken, secretly fears 
that all things may some day be explained, 
and has a corresponding dread of science, 
thus evincing the profoundest of all infidel- 
ity — the fear lest the truth be bad. On the 
other hand, the sincere man of science, con- 
tent to follow wherever the evidence leads 
him, becomes by each new inquiry more pro- 
foundly convinced that the universe is an in- 
soluble problem. Alike in the external and 
the internal worlds, he sees himself in the 
midst of perpetual changes, of which he can 
discover neither the beginning nor the end. 
If, tracing back the evolution of things, he 
allows himself to entertain the hypothesis 
that all matter once existed in a diffused 
form, he finds it utterly impossible to con- 
ceive how this came to be so, and equally, if 
he speculates on the future, he can assign no 
limit to the grand succession of phenomena 
ever unfolding themselves before him. On 
the other hand, if he looks inward, he per- 
ceives that both terminations of the thread 
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of consciousness are beyond his grasp; he 
cannot remember when or how conscious- 
ness commenced, and he cannot examine the 
consciousness that at any moment exists; 
for only a state of consciousness that is al- 
ready past can become the object of thought, 
and never one which is passing. 

When, again, he turns from the succession 
of phenomena, external or internal, to their 
essential nature, he is equally at fault. 
Though he may succeed in resolving all 
properties of objects into manifestations of 
force, he is not thereby enabled to realize 
what force is; but finds, on the contrary, 
that, the more he thinks about it, the more 
he is baffled. Similarly, though analysis of 
mental actions may finally bring him down 
to sensations as the original materials out of 
which all thought is woven, he is none the 
forwarder; for he cannot in the least com- 
prehend sensation — cannot even conceive 
how sensation is possible. Inward and out- 
ward things he thus discovers to be alike 
inscrutable in their ultimate genesis and na- 
ture. He sees that the materialist and spir- 
itualist controversy is a mere war of words, 
the disputants being equally absurd — each 
believing he understands that which it is im- 
possible for any man to understand. In all 
directions his investigations eventually bring 
him face to face with the unknowable, and 
he evermore clearly perceives it to be the 
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unknowable. He learns at once the great- 
ness and the littleness of human intellect — 
its power in dealing with all that comes 
within the range of experience, its impo- 
tence in dealing with all that transcends ex- 
perience. He feels, with a vividness which 
no others can, the utter incomprehensible- 
ness of the simplest fact, considered in itself. 
He alone truly sees that absolute knowledge 
is impossible. He alone knows that, under 
all things, there lies an impenetrable mys- 
tery. 
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In a debate upon the development hypotli- 
esis, lately narrated to me by a friend, one 
of the disputants was described as arguing, 
that as, in all our experience, we know no 
such phenomenon as transmutation of spe- 
cies, it is unphilosophical to assume that 
transmutation of species ever takes place. 
Had I been present, I think that, passing 
over his assertion, which is open to criti- 
cism, I should have replied that, as in all 
our experience we have never known a spe- 
cies created, it was, by his own showing, un- 
philosophical to assume that any species ever 
had been created. 

Those who cavalierly reject the theory of 
evolution, as not adequately supported by 
facts, seem quite to forget that their own 
theory is supported by no facts at all. Like 
the majority of men who are born to a given 
belief, they demand the most rigorous proof 
of any adverse belief, but assume that their 
own needs none. Here we find, scattered 
over the globe, vegetable and animal organ- 
isms numbering, of the one kind (according 
to Humboldt) some 320,000 species, and of 
the other, some 2,000,000 species (see Car- 
penter) ; and, if to these we add the numbers 
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of animal and vegetable species that have 
become extinct, we may safely estimate the 
number of species that have existed, and are 
existing, on the earth, at not less than ten . 
millions. Well, which is the most rational 
theory about these ten millions of species? 
Is it most likely that there have been ten 
millions of special creations ? Or is it most 
likely that by continual modifications, due 
to change of circumstances, ten millions of 
varieties have been produced, as varieties are 
being produced still ? 

Doubtless, many will reply that they can 
more easily conceive ten millions of special 
creations to have taken place, than they can 
conceive that ten millions of varieties have 
arisen by successive modifications. All such, 
however, will find, on inquiry, that they are 
under an illusion. This is one of the many 
cases in which men do not really believe, but 
rather believe they believe. It is not that 
they can truly conceive ten millions of spe- 
cial creations to have taken place, but that 
they think they can do so. Careful intro- 
spection will show them that they have never 
yet realized to themselves the creation of 
even one species. If they have formed a 
definite conception of the process, let them 
tell us how a new species is constructed, and 
how it makes its appearance. Is it thrown 
down from the clouds? Or must we hold 
to the notion that it struggles up out of the 
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ground? Do its limbs and viscera rush to- 
gether from all the points of the compass? 
Or must we receive the old Hebrew idea, 
that God takes clay and molds a new crea- 
ture? If they say that a new creature is 
produced in none of these modes, which are 
too absurd to be believed, then they are re- 
quired to describe the mode in which a new 
creature may be produced — a mode which 
does not seem absurd ; and such a mode they 
will find that they neither have conceived 
nor can conceive. 

Should the believers in special creations 
consider it unfair thus to call upon them to 
describe how special creations take place, I 
reply that this is far less than they demand 
from the supporters of the development hy- 
pothesis. They are merely asked to point 
out a conceivable mode. On the other hand, 
they ask, not simply for a conceivable mode, 
but for the actual mode. They do not say. 
Show us how this may take place ; but they 
say, Show us how this does take place. So 
far from its being unreasonable to put the 
above question, it would be reasonable to ask 
not only for a possible mode of special crea- 
tion, but for an ascertained mode, seeing 
that this is no greater a demand than they 
make upon their opponents. 

And here we may perceive how much 
more defensible the new doctrine is than the 
old one. Even could the supporters of the 
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development hypothesis merely show that 
the origination of species by the process oi 
modification is conceivable, they would be in 
a better position than their opponents. But 
they can do much more than this. They can 
show that the process of modification has ef- 
fected, and is effecting, decided changes in 
all organisms subject to modifying influ- 
ences. Though, from the impossibility of 
getting at a sufficiency of facts, they are un- 
able to trace the many phases through which 
any existing species has passed in arriving 
at its present form, or to identify the influ- 
ences which caused the successive modifica- 
tions, yet they can show that any existing 
species — animal or vegetable — when placed 
under conditions different from its previous 
ones, immediately begins to undergo certain 
changes of structure fitting it for the new 
conditions. They can show that in succes- 
sive generations these changes continue, un- 
til ultimately the new conditions become the 
natural ones. They can show that in culti- 
vated plants, in domesticated animals, and in 
the several races of men, such alterations 
have taken place. They can show that the 
degrees of difference so produced are often, 
as in dogs, greater than those on which dis- 
tinctions of species are in other cases 
founded. They can show that it is a matter 
of dispute whether some of these modified 
forms are varieties or separate species. They 
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can show, too, that the changes daily taking 
place in ourselves — ^the facility that attends 
long practice, and the loss of aptitude that 
begins when practice ceases — the strength- 
ening of passions habitually gratified, and 
the weakening of those habitually curbed — 
the development of every faculty, bodily, 
moral, or intellectual, according to the use 
made of it — are all explicable on this same 
principle. And thus they can show that 
throughout all organic nature there is at 
work a modifying influence of the kind they 
assign as the cause of these specific differ- 
ences, an influence which, though slow in its 
action, does, in time, if the circumstances de- 
mand it, produce marked changes — an influ- 
ence which, to all appearance, would pro- 
duce in the millions of years, and under the 
great varieties of conditions which geologi- 
cal records imply, any amount of change. 

Which, then, is the most rational hypoth- 
esis — that of special creations, which has 
neither a fact to support it nor is even defi- 
nitely conceivable, or that of modification, 
which is not only definitely conceivable, but 
is countenanced by the habitudes of every 
existing organism ? 

That by any series of changes a protozoon 
should ever become a mammal, seems to 
those who are familiar with zoology, and 
who have not seen how clear becomes the 
relationship between the simplest and the 
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most complex forms when intermediate 
forms are examined, a Very grotesque no- 
tion. Habitually looking at things rather in 
their statical than in their dynamical aspect, 
they never realize the fact that, by small in- 
crements of modification, any amount of 
modification may in time be generated. 
That surprise which they feel on finding one 
whom they last saw as a boy grown into a 
man, becomes incredulity when the degree 
of change is greater. Nevertheless, abun- 
dant instances are at hand of the mode in 
which we may pass to the most diverse 
forms in insensible gradation*. Arguing 
the matter some time since with a learned 
professor, I illustrated my position thus: 
You admit that there is no apparent relation- 
ship between a circle and an hyperbola. The 
one is a finite curve ; the other is an infinite 
one. All parts of the one are alike ; of the 
other no two parts are alike. The one in- 
closes a space; the other will not inclose a 
space, though produced forever. Yet oppo- 
site as are these curves in all their properties, 
they may be connected together by a series 
of intermediate curves, no one of which dif- 
fers from the adjacent ones in any appre- 
ciable degree. Thus, if a cone be cut by a 
plane at right angles to its axis, we get a 
circle. If, instead of being perfectly at right 
angles, the plane subtends with the axis an 
angle of eighty-nine degrees, fifty-nine min- 
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utes, we have an ellipse, which no human 
eye, even when aided by an accurate pair of 
compasses, can distinguish from a circle. 
Decreasing the angle, minute by minute, the 
ellipse becomes first perceptibly eccentric, 
then manifestly so, and by and by acquires 
so immensely elongated a form as to bear no 
recognizable resemblance to a circle. By 
continuing this process, the ellipse passes 
insensibly into a parabola, and ultimately, by 
still further diminishing the angle, into an 
hyperbola. Now, here, we have four dif- 
ferent species of curve — circle, ellipse, para- 
bola, and hyperbola — each having its pecul- 
iar properties and its separate equation, and 
the first and last of which are quite opposite 
in nature, connected together as members of 
one series, all producible by a single process 
of insensible modification. 

But the blindness of those who think it 
absurd to suppose that complex organic 
forms may have arisen by successive modifi- 
cations out of simple ones, becomes astonish- 
ing when we remember that complex or- 
ganic forms are daily being thus produced. 
A tree differs from a seed immeasurably in 
every respect — in bulk, in structure, in color, 
in form, in specific gravity, in chemical com- 
position ; differs so greatly that no visible re- 
semblance of any kind can be p)ointed out 
between them. Yet is the one changed in the 
course of a few years into the other, changed 
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so gradually that at no moment can it be 
said, Now the seed ceases to be, and the tree 
exists. What can be more widely contrasted 
than a newly-bom child and the small, semi- 
transparent, gelatinous spherule constituting 
the human ovum? The infant is so com- 
plex in structure that a cyclopaedia is needed 
to describe its constituent parts. The germ- 
inal vesicle is so simple that it may be de- 
fined in a line. Nevertheless a few months 
suffice to develop the one out of the other; 
ar.'d that, too, by a series of modifications so 
small that, were the embryo examined at 
successive minutes, even a microscope would 
with difficulty disclose any sensible changes. 
That the uneducated and the ill-educated 
should think the hypothesis that all races of 
beings, man inclusive, may in process of 
time have been evolved from the simplest 
monad, a ludicrous one, is not to be won- 
dered at. But for the physiologist, who 
knows that every individual being is so 
evolved — who knows, further, that in their 
earliest condition the germs of all plants and 
animals whatever are so similar "that there 
is no appreciable distinction among them 
which would enable it to be determined 
whether a particular molecule is the germ of 
a conferva or of an oak, of a zoophyte, or of 
a man;" for him to make a difficulty of 
the matter is inexcusable. Surely, if a 
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single cell may, when subjected to certain 
influences, become a man in the space of 
twenty years, there is nothing absurd in the 
hypothesis that, under certain other influ- 
ences, a cell may in the course of millions of 
years give origin to the human race. The 
two processes are generically the same, and 
differ only in length and complexity. 

We have, indeed, in the part taken by 
many scientific men in this controversy of 
"Law versus Miracle," a good illustration of 
the tenacious vitality of superstitions. Ask 
one of our leading geologists or physiolo- 
gists whether he believes in the Mosaic ac- 
count of the creation, and he will take the 
question as next to an insult. Either he 
rejects the narrative entirely, or understands 
it in some vague, non-natural sense. Yet 
one part of it he unconsciously adopts, and 
that, too, literally. For whence has he got 
this notion of "special creations," which he 
thinks so reasonable, and fights for so vigor- 
ously ? Evidently, he can trace it back to no 
other source than this myth which he repu- 
diates. He has not a single fact in nature to 
quote in proof of it, nor is he prepared with 
any chain of abstract reasoning by which it 
may be established. Catechise him, and he 
will be forced to confess that the notion was 
put into his mind in childhood as part of a 
story which he now thinks absurd. And 
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why, after rejecting all the rest of this story, 
lie should strenuously defend this last rem- 
nant of it as though he had received it on 
valid authority, he would be puzzled to say. 
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That long fit of indignation which seizes 
all generous natures when in youth they be- 
gin contemplating human affairs, having 
fairly spent itself, there slowly grows up a 
perception that the institution, beliefs, and 
forms so vehemently condemned are not 
wholly bad. This reaction runs to various 
lengths. In some, merely to a comparative 
contentment with the arrangements under 
which they live. In others, to a recognition 
of the fitness that exists between each people 
and its government, tyrannical as that may 
be. In some, again, to the conviction that, 
hateful though it is to us, and injurious as it 
would be now, slavery was once beneficial 
— was one of the necessary phases of human 
progress. Again, in others, to the suspicion 
that great benefit has indirectly arisen from 
the perpetual warfare of past times; insur- 
ing, as this did, the spread of the strongest 
races, and so providing good raw material 
for civilization. And in a few this reaction 
ends in the generalization that all modes of 
human thought and action subserve, in the 
times and places in which they occur, some 
useful function ; that, though bad in the ab- 
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stract, they are relatively good — are the best 
which the then existing conditions admit of. 

A startling conclusion to which this faith 
in the essential beneficence of things com- 
mits us, is that the religious creeds through 
which mankind successively pass, are, dur- 
ing the eras in which they are severally held, 
the best that could be had ; and that this is 
true, not only of the latest and most refined 
creeds, but of all, even to the earliest and 
most gross. Those who regard men's faiths 
as given to them from without — as having 
origins either directly divine or diabolical, 
and who, considering their own as the sole 
example of the one, class all the rest under 
the other, will think this a very shocking 
opinion. I can imagine, too^ that many of 
those who have abandoned current theolo- 
gies, and now regard religions as so many 
natural products of human nature — men 
who, having lost that antagonism toward 
their old creed which they felt while shaking 
themselves free from it, can now see that it 
was highly beneficial to past generations, 
and is beneficial still to a large part of man- 
kind; I can imagine even these hardly pre- 
pared to admit that all religions, down to the 
lowest fetichism, have, in their places, ful- 
filled useful functions. If such, however, 
will consistently develop their ideas, they 
will find this inference involved. 

For, if it be true that humanity in its cor- 
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lk)rate, as well as in its individual aspect, is 
a growth, and not a manufacture, it is ob- 
vious that, during each phase, men's theolo- 
gies, as well as their political and social ar- 
rangements, must be determined into such 
forms as the conditions require. In the one 
case as in the other, by a tentative process, 
things from time to time resettle themselves 
in a way that best consists with national 
equilibrium. As out of plats and the strug- 
gles of chieftains, it continually results that 
the strongest gets to the top, and by virtue 
of his proved superiority insures a period of 
quiet, and gives society time to grow, as out 
of incidental expedients there periodically 
arise new divisions of labor, which get per- 
manently established only by serving men's 
wants better than the previous arrange- 
ments did, so the creed which each period 
evolves is one more in conformity with the 
needs of the time than the creed which pre- 
ceded it. Not to rest in general statements, 
however, let us consider why this must be 
so. Let us see whether, in the genesis of 
men's ideas of Deity, there is not involved a 
necessity to conceive of Deity under the as- 
pect most influential with them. 

It is now generally admitted that a more 
or less idealized humanity is the form which 
every conception of a personal God must 
take. Anthropomorphism is an inevitable 
result of the laws of thought. We cannot 
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take a step toward constructing an idea of 
God without the ascription of human attri- 
butes. * We cannot even speak of a divine 
will without assimilating the divine nature 
to our own, for we know nothing of volition 
save as a property of our own minds. 

While this anthropomorphic tendency, or, 
rather, necessity, is manifested by them- 
selves with sufficient grossness — sl grossness 
that is offensive to those more advanced — 
Christians are indignant at the still grosser 
manifestations of it seen among uncivilized 
men. Certainly, such conceptions as those 
of some Polynesians, who believe that their 
gods feed on the souls of the dead, or as 
those of the Greeks, who ascribed to the per- 
sonages of their Pantheon every vice, from 
domestic cannibalism downward, are repul- 
sive enough. But if, ceasing to regard these 
notions from the outside, we more philo- 
sophically regard them from the inside — if 
we consider how they looked to believers, 
and observe the relationships they bore to 
the natures and needs of such, we shall be- 
gin to think of them with some tolerance. 
The question to be answered is, whether 
these beliefs were beneficent in their effects 
on those who held them; not whether they 
would be beneficent for us, or for perfect 
men; and to this question the answer must 
be that, while absolutely bad, they are rela- 
tively good. 
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For is it not obvious that the savage man 
will be most effectually controlled by his 
fears of a savage deity? Must.it not hap- 
pen that, if his nature requires great re- 
straint, the supposed consequences of trans- 
gression, to be a check upon him, must be 
proportionately terrible ? And, for these to 
be proportionately terrible, must not his god 
be conceived as proportionately cruel and 
revengeful? Is it not well that the treach- 
erous, thievish, lying Hindoo should believe 
in a hell where the wicked are boiled in cal- 
drons, rolled down mountains bristling 
with knives, and sawn asunder between 
flaming iron posts ? And that there may be 
provided such a hell, is it not needful that he 
should believe in a divinity delighting in 
human immolations and the self-torture of 
fakirs ? Does it not seem clear that, during 
the earlier ages in Christendom, when men's 
feelings were so hard that a holy father 
could describe one of the delights of heaven 
to be the contemplation of the torments of 
the damned— does it not seem clear that, 
while the general nature was so unsympa- 
thetic, there needed, to keep men in order, 
all the prospective tortures described by 
Dante, and a deity implacable enough to in- 
flict them ? 

And if, as we thus see, it is well for the 
savage man to believe in a savage god, then 
we may also see the great usefulness of this 
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ilnthropomorphic tendency; or, as before 
said, necessity. We have in it another illus- 
*tration of that essential beneficence of things 
visible everywhere throughout nature. 
From this inability under which we labor to 
conceive of a Deity, save as some idealization 
of ourselves, it inevitably results that in each 
age, among each people, and to a great ex- 
tent in each individual, there must arise just 
that conception of Deity best adapted to the 
needs of the case. If being violent and 
bloodthirsty the nature be, one calling for 
stringent control, it evolves the idea of a 
ruler still more violent and bloodthirsty, and 
fitted to afford this control. When, by ages 
of social discipline the nature has been par- 
tially humanized, and the degree of restraint 
required has become less, the diabolical char- 
acteristics before ascribed to the Deity cease 
to be so predominant in the conception of 
him. And gradually, as all need for re- 
straint disappears, this conception approxi- 
mates toward that of a purely beneficent ne- 
cessity. Thus, man's constitution is in this, 
as in. other respects, self-adjusting, self-bal- 
ancing. The mind itself evolves a compen- 
sating check to its own movements, varying 
always in proportidn to the requirement. Its 
centrifugal and its centripetal forces are nec- 
essarily in correspondence, because the one 
generates the other. And so we find that 
the forms of both religious and secular rule 
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follow the same law. As an ill-controlled 
national character produces a despotic ter- 
restrial government, so, also, does it produce 
a despotic celestial government — the one 
acting through the senses, the other through 
the imagination; and in the converse case 
the same relationship holds good. 

Organic as this relationship is in its ori- 
gin, no artificial interference can perma- 
nently affect it. Whatever perturbations an 
external agency may seem to produce, they 
are soon neutralized in fact, if not in appear- 
ance. I was recently struck with this in 
reading a missionary account of the "gra- 
cious visitations of the Holy Spirit at Vewa," 
one of the Fiji Islands. Describing a "peni- 
tent meeting," the account says : 

"Certainly the feelings of the Vewa peo- 
ple were not ordinary. They literally 
roared for hours together for the disquie- 
tude of their souls. This frequently termi- 
nated in fainting from exhaustion, which 
was the only respite some of them had till 
they found peace. They no sooner recov- 
ered their consciousness than they prayed 
themslves first into an agony, then again 
into a state of entire insensibility." 

Now, these Fiji Islanders are the most 
savage of all the uncivilized races. They 
are given to cannibalism, infanticide, and 
human sacrifices; they are so bloodthirsty 
and so treacherous that members of the same 
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family dare not trust each other; and, in 
harmony with these characteristics, they 
have for their aboriginal god a serpent. Is 
it not clear, theh, that these violent emotions 
which the missionaries describe, these ter- 
rors and agonies of despair which they re- 
joiced over, were nothing but the worship of 
the old god under a new name? It is not 
clear that these Fijis had simply understood 
those parts of the Christian creed which 
agree in spirit with their own — ^the venge- 
ance, the perpetual torments, the diabolism 
of it; that these, harmpnizing with their nat- 
ural conceptions of divine rule, were realized 
by them with extreme vividness; and that 
the extremity of the fear which made them 
"literally roar for hours together," arose 
from the fact that, while they could fully 
take in and believe the punitive element, the 
merciful one was beyond their comprehen- 
sion? This is the obvious inference. And 
it carries with it the further one that, in es- 
sence, their new belief was merely their old 
one under a new form — the same substantial 
conception with a different history and dif- 
ferent names. 

However great, therefore, may be the 
seeming change adventitiously produced in 
a people's religion, the anthropomorphic 
tendency prevents it from being other than a 
superficial change — insures such modifica- 
tions of the new religion as to give it all the 
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potency of the old one — obscures whatever 
higher elements there may be in it until the 
people have reached the capability of being 
acted upon by them; and so, re-establishes 
the equilibrium between the impulses and 
the control they need. If any one requires 
detailed illustrations of this, he will find 
them in abundance in the history of the 
modifications of Christianity throughout 
Europe. 

Ceasing, then, to regard heathen theolo- 
gies from the personaK point of view, and 
considering them solely with reference to the 
function they fulfill where they are indigen- 
ous, we must recognize them, in common 
with all theologies, as good for their time 
and places ; and this mental necessity which 
disables us from conceiving a Deity, save as 
some idealization of ourselves, we must rec- 
ognize as the agency by which harmony is 
produced and maintained between every 
phase of human character and its religious 
creed. 



THE END. 
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